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Pastoral I1 by Carl Schultheiss. The 1947 Prize 
Publication of Chicago Society of Etchers. See Page 7 
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With All Artists’ Colors, in Any Palette, Use... 


Permalba 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


... An Artists Permanent WHITE 


in 
OIL — WATER — PASTEL 


AN EXCLUSIVE WEBER PRODUCT possessing 
chemical and physical properties not found in 
any other Opaque White Pigment. Greatest in 
Opacity, Luminosity, Tinting Strength and 
Brush Response. 


INERT — UNCHANGEABLE 


@ In OIL COLOR, put up in tubes: 


Single Size, 1% x 4” Each $.20 
Studio Size, 1 x 4” Each .45 
Quad. Size, 1 x 6", 7 oz. net .. Each .65 
Full Size, 114" x 614", 140z. net Each 1.10 


In WATER COLOR: 


Tubes, 44 x 2%" Each_ .25 
Studio Size Tubes, 1 x 23/,” Each _ .50 
In Jars for Commercial Artists: 


Jar Size No. 1, 21 oz. net Each _ .45 
Jar Size No. 2, 10 oz. net Each 1.50 





PERMALBA IS 
USED AND EN- 
DORSED BY 
MANY G 
ARTIST-P 


TIME-TES 
OVER 25 


Made Exclusively By 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PENN. —— 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. BALTIMORE 1, MD. TRADE MARK 


At All Leading Dealers in Artists’ Materials 












































PRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES, Inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
| Exhibition Schedule 
INNES S 


From Collection of Thos. J. Watson 
Until December 24 





ROSARIO GERBINO 


Until December 20 


BRANCH: 55 East 57th Street 


FRANK DUNCAN 


Until December 20 





SPECIAL XMAS SHOW 


by MEMBERS OF THE GALLERY 
Featuring 


RECENT POTTERY by 


HENRY V. POOR 


RECENT WATERCOLORS by 


VINCENT CAMPANELLA 


REHN 
GALLERIES 


683 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Near 54th St. 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A.D. Gruskin, Director 













Christmas Group Show 


Small Oils, Sculptures, Watercolors 
Drawings and Prints by 


IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


605 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
(between 57 & 58 Sts.) 









Gouaches — Watercolors — Oils 


Hannah Moscon 





December 16 thru January 10 


BARBIZON-PLAZA ART GALLERY 
GLADYS ANDES, Director 
58th Street at the Avenue of the Americas 
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Interested in Color Prints? 
Giant, De Luxe 
Catalog Free 


Superb 230 page volume, on fine 
coated paper, valued at $3.00, shows 
by actual half tones just what color 
reproductions of the world’s most 
famous paintings are available. Over 
732 illustrated, 59 in color. Very 
accurate, and sufficiently large in 
scale so that you can really choose 
intelligently. Sizes and prices in- 
cluded. Old and modern masters, 
foreign and American. 


ON 10 DAYS APPROVAL 


Catalog remains yours free, if you 
order certain small amount, other- 
wise return and there is no charge. 
Send no money, merely your name 
and address. This offer good only 
while supply lasts. 


Stuart Art Gallery 


Boston, Mass. 


455B Stuart Street 





Pearson Answers Poor 

Sir: Answering Henry Varnum Poor on 
the cultural crisis issue—No, Henry, you 
missed my point. I am not looking for 
“important” painters. I am looking for 
genuine works of art. I have no concern 
whatever with the “popularity of the 
Pepsi-Cola show.” Of course critical dis- 
agreement is inevitable, but discussion as 
to whys and wherefores seem important to 
clarify and perhaps resolve differences. I 
claimed there is a cultural crisis in the 
floundering misunderstanding of a world- 
wide Modern Movement and its profound 
values, and that certain of your prize 
awards honored the resulting confusion. 
Your rebuttal, it would seem, should at- 
tempt to prove that statement wrong, 
instead of avoiding it, as you did. The 
democratic vs. the one-man jury is a 
minor matter and should be debated in 
its relation to the effectiveness of each 
method in discovering and rewarding 
talent. 

I deny lustily that Paul Burlin’s Soda 
Jerker was a “Picasso swipe.” 

As to standards, yes, I confess, to me 
they do seem important. So does analysis 
that attempts to discover and evaluate 
them. Mere basking in a presumed work 
of art invites drowsiness— and perhaps 
oblivion.—RALPH M. PEARSON, Nyack, N. Y. 


Criticizing Cyclops 
Sir: I want you to know how much I 
appreciated your criticism of Cyclops by 
Baziotes which was awarded the Campana 
prize in the Chicago Abstract Show. Just 
a few days before in my art appreciation 
class I had said practically the same thing. 
It was gratifying to have my reaction 
backed up by yours. The students are re- 
quired to go through the copies of the 
DIGEST as they come in each fortnight. 
—LAURENTZA SCHANTZ-HANSEN, Head, 
Dept. of Applied Design, Purdue Univ. 


Constructive Criticism 
Sm: For all-around, unbiased, construc- 
tive criticism, THE ART DIGEST is supreme. 
I would not be without it, as I also de- 
pend on it for suggestions as to what art 
shows to visit on my trips to New York. 
—Mrs. CHARLES H, BLAKE, Bangor, Pa. 


Nothing New 
Sir: Please keep in mind that most bor- 
ing are the reproduced works of contem- 
poraries who can’t say more than other 
conservatives have said before them. 
—MADELINE PERENY, New York City. 
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AND COMPANY, Inc. 
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ANTIQUAIRES 
TAPESTRIES 
FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS 

WORKS of ART 
e 
Exhibition 
Masterpieces of Tapestry 
Through December 
CSIC? 


210 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 


Paintings 


| 
| 


1 East 57th St. e New York 
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CGrcrican ote — 


6 


711 FIFTH AVENUE 


7... world’s most 


exciting Art satleries 


await your visit 





Important contemporary works. . . mas- 


terpieces of world-leading artists . . . changing 
exhibitions of original paintings, signed original 
etchings and lithographs, sculpture and limited- 
edition portfolios . . . all await you at the new 
Associated American Artists Galleries. 


Here, in an interesting gallery atmosphere, 
you will often see the works of modern masters 
before the gallery-goers of the world’s art capitals. 
For Associated American Artists has marshaled 
its world-wide resources to bring you exclusive 
showings of the latest art achievements. 


The galleries offer you an extraordinary 
opportunity to become acquainted with and to 
acquire the works of the great modern artists of 
the world. There is also a complete Book Section, 
special collections and a skillful framing service. 


You will find it easy to acquire fine art 
for your home, collection or gifts. Associated 
American Artists’ famous signed original etchings 
and lithographs and faithful reproductions of 
outstanding works are priced as low as $5. 
Original paintings range from $60, with many 
in the $150 to $250 class. Of course, there are 
some at $25,000, too. 


Whatever your taste in art . . . as collector 
or art lover . . . you will find enjoyment on the 
walls of California’s outstanding new galleries. 


Hasoeiated 


9916 ae a BOULEVARD 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


846 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


“The Ramparts’ (Gouache) by John Taylor 


WATERCOLORS By 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Through January 3 


MACBETH GALLERY 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


11 EAST 57TH STREET e NEW YORK CITY 


KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 
1846 


EXHIBITION 
CHARLES RAIN 


Through January 3 


VARIED 
CHRISTMAS 
SHOWING 


Paris ¢ 14 E. 57th St., New York ¢ London 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 





Aesthetics vs. Politics 


EF" THOSE WHO PERSIST in mixing politics and aesthetics, 
particularly those who continue to lambast modern art 
as Communist art around the State Department, this writer 
would like to try once again to prove a simple piece of logic. 
If not the first, I was at least among the first ten to point out 
that Communistic art is conservative art; that the Kremlin 
blesses only realistic painting; and that the “Commies” 
would liquidate all modern art (as did Hitler) because it 
cannot serve the propagandist needs of the Slave State. 

To the serious, humorless comrade the sole purpose of art 
is to lighten the chains of totalitarianism—they see no reason 
for aesthetic experimentation under the premise of demo- 
cratic freedom of the individual, for the mind belongs to the 
state. I have said before, and I repeat, that the Communist 
party line in art, despite the feeble flicker of the puerile 
parlor-pink, is conservative aesthetics—and this is not in- 
tended as a defense of modernism or an attack on academic 
painting. It is merely an effort to avoid insanity. 

Try asking Vishinsky what he thinks of the current Whit- 
ney Annual or the Chicago Abstract Show. How would Stuart 
Davis or Karl Knaths go about abstracting the smile of a 
happy collective farmer? It all adds up to the blunt fact 
that politics and aesthetics do not mix; and yet there are 
sincere, intelligent people who argue that modernism is just 
a Communistic plot—because they happen to detest both. 

For example, John Garth, respected conservative critic of 
the San Francisco Argonaut, commented Nov. 21: “Why it is 
that editors like Peyton Boswell will not be frank about the 
political motivation behind the promoters of modern art in 
all its horror, is a puzzle. The ‘Commies’ have admitted 
openly and repeatedly that they are backing ugly modern 
painting as one very effective means of creating discontent, 
of disrupting the traditional culture, one of many recognized 
methods of promoting chaos in a victim country and paving 
the way for revolution. They have flung it in our faces and 
laughed at their success, yet magazines like THe Art DicEsT 
go blithely along, treating the entire movement as a harmless 
and interesting aesthetic phenomenon having nothing to do 
with world politics, a neat trick if you can do it.” 

Mr. Garth is entitled to his opinion, but I would like to 
offer the actual words of Alexander Gerasimov, President of 
the Academy of Arts of the USSR, in rebuttal: “We do not 
recognize the decadent forms of the style of art known as 
‘modern.’ The decadent art of the post-impressionists is not 
accepted here because it is alien to our life in general; it 
teaches our artists nothing because it has nothing in common 
with the life of the people. Our artists take their subjects 
from life itself, they show us the people, the factories, plants 
and collective farms. Joseph Stalin defined the culture of 
the peoples of the USSR as ‘national in form and socialist 
in content,’ and pointed out to Soviet artists the new method 
of artistic expression—socialist realism.” 

In other words, modern art is a “capitalistic plot,” with 
capital letters in every right wing manifesto. 

And there you have Mr. Garth and Mr. Gerasimov, who 
are divided by politics but united hv sesthetics. 

Just to clinch the argument, I would like to unlimber my 
heavy artillery and quote from a 15,000-word encyclical 
which Pope Pius XII has sent to Catholic leaders all over 
the world. According to Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
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gram, the Pope told the bishops to “open the doors of our 


churches to modern art.” He told them that modern art 
should be admitted to Catholic churches just as creations of 
“geniuses of past centuries” have been admitted in their time, 
and he asked the bishops not to “despise or repudiate” new 
forms of painting, sculpture and architecture because of 
prejudices. 

And there you have the instructions of the Pope, who 
surely stands opposed to Mr. Stalin. It is your right and 
privilege to dislike modern art, but please don’t again con- 
fuse it with Communism—such thinking may place you in 
the same category with Miss Elsa Maxwell. 


A Print Department 


_ YEAR READERS OF THE Dicest find at the bottom of 
their “Patron Blank” a request for them to write frankly 
their opinion of the magazine. Their comments are carefully 
studied by the staff with the objective of styling the Dicest 
to fit better the needs and desires of its subscribers—for this 
request is not placed there just to fill space. This year a large 
proportion of the replies asked for a revival of a special 
department devoted to the news and opinion of fine prints, 
old and modern. Therefore, you will find on page 23 of this 
issue the beginning of such a department—which was dis- 
continued because of the paper shortage, while we tried to 
integrate the print news within the body of the magazine. 
To mark the return of an old friend, which we deeply 
regretted losing even temporarily, the cover of this issue is 
illustrated by Pastoral, by the eminent etcher Carl Schul- 
theiss—the 1947 prize publication which the Chicago Society 
of Etchers is presenting to its associate members. In subject 
and technique it is appropriate to the Christmas fortnight, 
bringing a message of calm and repose in these tense times. 


The Miller Collection 


Oo" OF THE MOST intelligent and mutually practical appli- 
cations of the alliance of art and industry is illustrated 
by the collection of modern art formed by the Miller Com- 
pany. makers and designers of lighting equipment. Assembled 
by Mrs. Burton G. Tremaine, Jr. and her husband, president 
of this progressive firm, the collection is intended to prove 
the dependence of the modern architect upon the creative 
ideas of the modern artist—historically, a case of putting 
the son before the mother of the arts. The collection, which 
includes important works by Braque, Picasso, Gris, Miro, 
Van Doesburg and Mondrian, ‘is having its premiere (until 
Jan. 3) at the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, Conn., not 
far from the home office of the Miller Company. The next 
stop on a nation-wide tour will be the Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis. Watch a later issue of the Dicest for a detailed, 
illustrated review with full-color plate. 


* * * 


Packinc "Em In:—C. J. Bulliet, who didn’t like the ab- 
stract show at the Chicago Art Institute and said so, writes: 
“There has been considerable controversy here in ‘Vox Pop’ 
columns, Show is a big success, so far as number of visitors 
goes. Pete Pollack called me up and thanked me for sending 
in the crowds.” 
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WILDENSTEIN and CO. 
INC. 


EXHIBITION OF 
FRENCH XIX CENTURY 


DRAWINGS 


DECEMBER 15 - JANUARY 10 


That's the painter's $64 question . . . and 
many painters would gladly pay twice 
that to know the answer. But you can 
save yourself $60 by reading the new 10:00 to 5:30 Daily 

series of articles in AMERICAN ARTIST! 

($4.00 a year.) A factual, down-to- 

earth survey of the art market by 

Dorothy Grafiy begins in the January 

issue of AMERICAN ARTIST. The results 

of intensive research, and of interviews 19 East 64th Street, New York City 
with art dealers, give you the brass-tack 


answers to these questions: Paris London 


How good is the art market today? 


What class of people are buying pic- 
ee E. & A. SILBERMAN 
* a 


What kind of pictures are they buying? Sate 
‘ 
What prices are they paying? GALLERIES, INC. 


a ve 
What are the most saleable sizes? 


Which sell better, oils or watercolors? 


ls competition by foreign artists in- 
creasing? 


When is the artist his own worst enemy? 


Don't miss the first article in this series, 
January 1948, in Dorothy Grafiy's 
“"Weathervane.” 


Subscription Order Form 


Mail Immediately to Insure Getting January Issue 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
345 Hudson Street 
New York 14, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ for which enter my subscrip- 
ton to AMERICAN ARTIST (published 10 times a year) 
beginning with the January 1948 issue. 


Two years (Save a dollar) $7.00 e One year $4.00 
Extra postage: Canada 50c per year—Foreign $1.00 


The Ascension of Christ Benjamin West 


32 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Ring of Iron, Ring of Wool: Kay SAGE 


Abstraction Continues 


THE FAMED, HAND-PICKED Whitney An- 
nual has never made a fetish of adher- 
ing too closely to the “cross-section” 
line. Of the first show, held in 1932, 
the late Edward Alden Jewell wrote in 
the New York Times: “Considered in its 
entirety, the Museum’s first biennial is 
a very inspiring affair. No one unless 
badly troubled with prejudice, astigma- 
tism or color-blindness could very well 
advance the argument that art isn’t be- 
ing practiced vigorously and adventur- 
ously in America. Color runs high, per- 
sonalities clash and congenially lock 
arms all up and down the walls. Pic- 
tures that might be called tame are 
extremely lonesome.” 

Later in the 30s, both the Annuals 
and the purchases were so dominated 
by the Woodstock group that there 
Was a certain amount of grumbling 


Aunt Thankful’s Farm: WILLIAM THON 


Sa 
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In the Garden of Ancient Loves: RAYMOND BREININ 


to Reign at Whitney Painting Annual 


from non-Woodstockers about the 
“Woodstock Museum.” Then about 
three years ago, the Annual swerved 
very decidedly toward the more ad- 
vanced and experimental art forms, 
not only overtaking but actually going 
further than other participants in the 
strong general trend to modernism 
which was to be observed all over the 
country. 

Mr. Jewell’s remarks about the 1932 
show could perfectly well apply to 
the Whitney’s 1947 Annual Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Painting. 
At least 29 artists appear in both ex- 
hibition catalogues, but in many cases 
both the artist and his work have 
changed, and the whole emphasis of 
the show is such that Baziotes, Bearden 
and Pollock now better deserve the ap- 
pelation “Whitney regulars” than do 


Speicher, Alexander Brook and Bouche. 

There is no question as to the liveli- 
ness of the current show, and even 
though the purely traditional pictures 
are so few and far between that they 
are almost lost in the shuffle, it ap- 
pears to be better balanced than the 
one last year. More of the well-known 
artists are better represented, and a 
sizable group of little or unknown ones 
(28 are showing at the Whitney for 
the first time) have turned in work 
that shows a high degree of imagina- 
tion and technical skill. Although ex- 
pressionism is all over the Museum, 
fewer of its adherents espouse the 
“sloppy school,” and more of them are 
expressing adult rather than adolescent 
emotions. Abstraction still reigns, but 
with greater admixtures of other ele- 
ments. 

The first painting one sees after walk- 
ing up the steps is one of the finest 
Rattner’s I have ever seen—wonder- 
fully deep and rich in color, design and 
emotional content. (Rattner, by the 
way, has been poorly represented in 
too many large exhibitions of late.) 
Also noted in the entrance gallery are 
a typical and fine Chagall, and Job’s 
Tears, wherein Guglielmi seems to have 
given up his recent flirtation with 
angles and abstraction and reverted to 
surrealism with the happiest of results. 

Fine, important or appealing pictures 
are too numerous to mention, but a 
partial list would include Bosa’s Gos- 
sips; Breinin’s romantic In the Garden 
of Ancient Loves; de Diego’s subtle and 
enchanting Archaic Man; a compelling 
surreal-abstraction by Esteban Francis; 
Seymour Frank’s abstract Duo; The 
Couple by Stephen Greene; Heliker’s 
simple and poetic Portrait of a Young 
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Man; Matta’s weird Crucifixhim; Man- 
gravite’s Mounted Poet; Melcarth’s 
154—156; Pereira’s ordered, textured 
abstraction of Projecting Planes; the 
moodily surreal Ring of Iron, Ring of 
Wool by Kay Sage; Seligmann’s ele- 
gant (stet) Philomen and Baucis; 
Charles A. Smith’s mystical and im- 
aginative Between Eternity and Time; 
Two Bridges by Niles Spencer; diver- 
gent and splendid landscapes by 
Stuempfig, Thon and Andrew Wyeth. 


As though this weren’t enough, com- 
mendation is also due Gropper’s old 
crone entitled Time which wouldn’t be 
more effective in black and white—it 
shows definite progress in the use of 
pigment without sacrificing any of 
Gropper’s strong points; a delicate 
flower piece by Elizabeth Bart Gerald; 
work by David Aronson, Byron Browne, 
Eugene Berman, Alexander Brook, Ed- 
ward Chavez, Virginia Cuthbert, Gus- 
ton, Gwathmey, Holty, Hensel, Hirsch, 
Houmere, Martin Jackson, Knaths, 
Ludins, Margo, Osver, Stamos, Schrei- 
ber, Tanguy and Tamayo. 


On the debit side of the ledger, not 
one New York critic failed to comment 
on Ivan Le Lorraine Albright’s com- 
pletely non-objective study in circles 
and rectangles, and guess that it must 
be a joke. 


Among the work of the younger art- 
ists and comparative newcomers to the 
scene, we noted Edward Reep’s Out of 
the Darkness, which also might have 
come out of the Cabinet of Dr. Cali- 
gari; a stroboscopic Fall of Icarus 
(over Manhattan) by Philip Stapp; 
Gerome Kamrowski’s surreal-abstract 
Night Flowers in deep, underwater 
blues; Henry Koerner’s symbolic Van- 
ity Fair; George Morrison’s brooding 
Subjugation; paintings by Carl Ashby, 
Steve Raffo, Bernard Perlin, Joe Lasker, 
Carl Hall and Norman Daly. 


As usual, the show is drawn largely 
from New York City and vicinity. The 
only other section of the country that 
really makes its presence felt is the 
Northwest, with Kenneth Callahan, 
Charles Heaney, Carl Morris and Mark 
Tobey contributing works of originality 
and imagination. (To Jan. 26.)—J. G. 
































































































Going Home: JACOB LAWRENCE 


Lawrence Uses War for New “Sermon in Paint” 


IT WOULD BE ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE to es- 
timate how many people have seen, and 
been moved by, Jacob Lawrence's elo- 
quent “series” sermons. Aside from New 
York exhibitions for all of them, 26 out 
of the 60 panels which comprised the 
Migration group were reproduced in 
Fortune, and, now jointly owned by 
the Museum of Modern Art and the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, are still 
touring the country. The 1942 Harlem 
series was broken up, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton Lowenthal, who bought the John 
Brown series, have yet to take posses- 
sion of it—it is being circulated by the 
American Federation of Arts. 


It is hoped that some public-spirited 
and generous person or institution will 
buy the entire new War series, for it 
bears a poignant and well-expressed 
message of universal recognizability 
that would bear wide distribution. In 


Subjugation: GEorGE Morrison. Included in Whitney Annual 












































































these 14 temperas, the artist’s consistent 
development over the past five years, 
already noted in his individual easel 
paintings, is particularly noticeable. 
Though still muted and dark, his color 
is richer, more subtle, and has greater 
range and luminosity. A few of the de- 
signs retain a certain primitive qual- 
ity, but more of them are complex, 
sophisticated, and verge on the abstract. 
In the War series Lawrence avoids 
grandiose symbolism and sticks to the 
simple facts of his subjects—two pray- 
ing women, tiers of bunks occupied by 
soldiers Shipping Out, beachhead oper- 
ations, the loneliness of a fox hole, the 
tension of an attack, the effect of a 
letter or casualty notice on a mother 
or sweetheart back home, and finally, 
Victory, as embodied in one tired but 
stolid soldier, and Going Home. 
Alert. would be a brilliant semi-ab- 
straction even divorced from its con- 
text, as would Docking-Cigarettes 
Please and On Leave, while the single 
bowed figure in The Letter is the em- 
bodiment of pathos and drama. (Until 
Dec. 27.)—Jo GrIBBs. 


Dr. Morley Granted Leave 

Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley has 
been granted up to eighteen months 
leave from her directorship of the San 
Francisco Museum and she has return- 
ed to Paris, where, as Head of Museums 
for the Secretariat of UNESCO she is 
formulating that organization’s interna- 
tional program for museums. Mrs. 
Henry Potter Russell has been appoint- 
ed acting director during Dr. Morley’s 
absence. Richard B. Freeman has joined 
the staff as assistant director, and 
Robert M. Church, formerly assistant 
to the director, has been promoted to 
assistant curator. 


Robertson, Assistant Director 
Thomas B. Robertson, acting direc- 
tor of the Portland (Ore.) Art Museum, 
has been appointed assistant director 
of the San Diego Fine Arts Gallery. 
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Rommelpot Player: FRaNS HALS. (Chicago Art Institute) 


King David With His Harp: REMBRANDT. (Louis Kaplan Col.) 


Hals and Rembrandt Contrasted in Large Los Angeles Exhibition 


By Arthur Millier 

Los ANGELES:—The two “greats” of 
l7th century Dutch painting, Frans 
Hals and Rembrandt van Rijn, make a 
brave showing at Los Angeles County 
Museum to Dec. 31. Twenty-one Hals 
paintings and 32 by Rembrandt are 
shown against warm brown paneling 
installed in the main gallery. Screens 
in the center hold five drawings and 
54 etchings by Rembrandt. More than 
3,000 people attended the opening. 

Showing these contemporaries to- 
} gether heightens consciousness of their 
likeness and dissimilarity. Both painted 
people of the same period with extreme 
candor and emphasized democratic 
character rather than aristocratic for- 
mality. But where Hals’ men and wo- 
men almost all seem to be happy ex- 
troverts, Rembrandt’s people are 
tremulous with inward thought and 
feeling. 

Masterpiece of the show is the Metro- 
politan’s Claes Duyst van Voorhout, the 
Hals portrait (1636) of an arrogant, 
hairy Haarlem brewer, from the Bache 
collection. It epitomizes Hals’ objec- 
tive viewpoint. Coarse as Rembrandt 
could be on occasion, he would never 
have painted this man this way. His 
Young Lady with a Fan, probably of 
1633, also from the Met, is the natural 
comparative piece, and she, too, is 
equipped with fine clothes and a 
haughty air. 

But where the Hals is all from the 
skin out, the Rembrandt lady is im- 
Mortalized in the complicated act of 
thinking, questioning and feeling. I 
don’t understand this mystery because 
the artist was just supposed to be mak- 
ing good costume portraits. The neigh- 
boring Lady with a Lace Collar, also 
of 1633, suggests he just couldn’t do 
it. She, too (lent by Mr. and *Mrs. 
Converse M. Converse of Santa Bar- 
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bara), thinks and feels as surely as 
she breathes. 

This isea rich showing. The earliest 
Hals is The Rommelpot Player from 
the Art Institute of Chicago. The gap- 
toothed character who makes resinous 
“music” is surrounded by children and 
one adult giving out with what the 
late Thomas Wolfe called “idiot laugh- 
ter.” In his lecture and catalog, Dr. 
William R. Valentiner, who assembled 
the show, has used the comparison 
between the laughing and weeping 
philosophers of Greek antiquity in dis- 
cussing the two artists. The Death of 
Lucretia, from the Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts, shows a woman about to 
kill herself and weeping as she faces 
the act of suicide. Almost all of Rem- 
brandt’s people here have that brood- 
ing expression that indicates a con- 
sciousness of death. 


The contrast between the two art- 
ists’ paintings adds drama to the ex- 
hibition. The Hals Portrait of a Gentle- 
man, lent by Wildenstein, is romantic, 
but the Dutch Admiral (1658), lent by 
Mr. G. Huntington Hartford, besides 
being magnificent in breadth of com- 
position, is a brooding, Hamlet-like 
character questioning the value of life 
in terms of death. One of the finest 
Rembrandts is the as yet unpublished 
Portrait of a Rabbi lent by Mr. An- 
thony F. Reyre, New York, epitomiz- 
ing the tragedy of fine thought and 
sensitive feeling which Rembrandt cele- 
brated in paint. 

The Rembrandt drawings are not too 
impressive, but the etchings deserve an 
article to themselves. Such celebrated 
ones as Christ Healing the Sick (the 
Hundred Guilder Prift), the large Cop- 
penol portrait, The Three Trees and 
The. Three Crosses are present, the 
last. lent by Dr. and Mrs. Leslie M. 
Maitland, and 50 of the prints sent 


from the National Gallery. But also 
shown is an incredibly subtle impres- 
sion of Landscape with a Road Beside 
a Canal which, for the kind of people 
who prefer string quartets to sym- 
phonies, might be the finest work in 
the whole show. 


Los Angeles Events 
By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES :—The watercolors which 
Phil Dike has done of his home spot, 
Newport Harbor, Southern California’s 
yachting center, are at the Cowie Gal- 
leries to Dec. 31. The scene and Dike’s 
moods determine his style which varies 
from the rich color of Ocean Tapestry 
to the breezy, sketchy Delightful Land- 
mark, in which boats bob about on a 
green sea before buildings. 

* * * 

Benton Scott’s circus paintings are 
at the Francis Taylor Galleries to Dec. 
31. Portraits of famous clowns in make- 
up, and pictures of the tents, wagons 
and circus grounds sum up to a sensi- 
tive report by a man who knows how 
to play a few touches of rich color 
against delicately tinted grays, and who 
also knows his circus very well indeed. 

x x ~ 

Netter Worthington, 30, has his first 
one-man show this month. It is at the 
John Decker Studios. He studied with 
L’Hote and Le Corbusier after army 
service and has developed a very in- 
dividual series of paintings symboliz- 
ing the music of each instrument in a 
jazz band. 

* - 

The James Vigeveno Galleries are 
featuring one-man shows by Bombois 
and Grandma Moses in the midst of a 
varied Christmas show of paintings and 
prints by widely-known French and 
American artists. 





Present Quarters of the Akron Art In- 
stitute, Third Floor of Public Library 


AKRON :—The moral of this story is 
that you can build a small, inactive mu- 
seum into a big, progressive institution 
in less time than you think. 

In 1944, Akron, Ohio, had consider- 
ably less than even a small museum— 
it had, precisely, a pile of ashes, about 
all that remained from the fire which, 
in 1941, had virtually wiped out the 
art collection and the building that 
were the Art Institute’s assets. Also, 
it had at the time only three paid 
members. 

Since its reopening, just two years 
ago, the new Akron Art Institute has 
been attended by well over 150,000. 
The membership numbers more than 
1,200 individuals, clubs and business 
firms. Some 75 specially designed art 
exhibitions have been presented. And a 
full time, professional art school is in 
full swing. 

Through Christmas, the Institute is 
presenting an exhibition which typifies 
the kind of program responsible for this 


When completely remodeled, this building will 
be the permanent home of the Art Institute 


Akron Proves Value of Community Museum 


spectacular, phoenix-like rejuvination. 
The show, entitled “Useful Objects for 
the Home,” consists of 155 practical 
articles which emphasize that good 
taste and beauty and functionalism in 
design are one and the same thing. 
Everything from dishes and frying-pans 
to radios and table-lamps are included. 
Prices generally range from 20 cents to 
$25; the articles are currently avail- 
able for purchase, in most cases in 
Akron; the retailers are named, and the 
artist-designers are publicized. 

The current show is the fourth in a 
series which started last January. The 
others were entitled “Plan Your Home,” 
“Made in Akron” and “Contemporary 
Furnishings.” As a result of a feature 
story in the New York Times about 
the latter show, more than a _ thou- 
sand requests for more information 
came from all over the country. 
Through such exhibitions public taste 
has been improved and a demand cre- 
ated for articles of good design—busi- 


View of Useful Objects Exhibition at Akron Art Institute 


ness firms are thus encouraged to pro- 
mote good design, and buying is stimu- 
lated. 

Naturally, then, the local business- 
men are kindly disposed toward the 
Art Institute, and it is not surprising 
that 167 firms and industries are mem- 
bers, contributing up to $1,000 a year 
each. Incidently, Akron has the only 
important art museum we know that 
is entirely supported by its member- 
ship; half of its annual operating fund 
of $50,000 comes from industrial mem- 
bers. 

Responsible for this successful pro- 
gram is the director of the Institute, 
Charles Val Clear, an amazingly active 
young man with decided ideas about 
how to run a community museum. After 
a collegiate B.S. in Art and studies in 
sculpture at several art schools, Clear 
became associated with Washington's 
Phillips Memorial Gallery and, subse- 
quently, held the directorship of the 
Art League of Washington and of the 
Oregon Art Center. 

The Akron Art Institute is one of 
the very few museums having a Curator 
of Industrial Design, this position be- 
ing held by Luke Lietzke, an attractive 
young woman whose femininity belies 
her grasp of mechanical production 
problems and her knowledge of materi- 
als. Mrs. Lietzke is also a professional 
designer of furniture, ceramics, fabrics 
and the stage arts. 

The Institute’s emphasis on indus- 
trial design is particularly appropriate 
for Akron, an almost purely industrial 
city, which mushroomed from about 
25,000 population in 1915 to its present 
320,000, coinciding with the booming 
of the automobile industry. Based large- 
ly on the manufacture of tires and 
other rubber products, the city’s big 
companies include Firestone, Goodyear, 
Goodrich, Seiberling, General and nu- 
merous smaller rubber firms. Of recent 
years, they have been producing plas- 
tics, synthetic fabrics and other con- 
sumer-goods. Such rapid industrial ex- 
pansion brings with it much money and 
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much building, but not necessarily co- 
herence, culture or beauty. That is why 
an aggressive, progressive organization 
such as the Akron Art Institute was 
so acutely needed. 

And that was why, after the 1941 fire, 
the three remaining members of the 
Institute went to work with such de- 
termination. Mrs. F. B. Schell, Jr., and 
Mrs. John Herron got together with 
the Institute’s president, Walter P. 
Keith, to reorganize. In December, 1945, 
the new Institute opened for business 
in remodelled, temporary quarters, oc- 
cupying the entire third floor of the 
Public Library. Director Clear imme- 
diately implemented a cultural pro- 
gram which has long since outgrown 
these quarters. 

The City of Akron has just given a 
permanent home to the Institute—a 
large, concrete, Romanesque building 
in the center of town, which once 
housed the Public Library. This saves 
the Institute’s raising $500,000 for a 
new building, but necessitates a remod- 
eling fund of $175,000, of which about 
$100,000 remains to be obtained. Roger 


Firestone heads the committee raising 


this fund, and the Institute expects to 
move in, in about 18 months. This will 
give the Institute four times its present 
space. 

. Not that the Institute is interested 
solely in industrial design, however. 
Many exhibitions of other arts of the 
past and present have been featured. 
The show that opened the Institute in 
1945, called “40 American Painters,” 
was a meticulously selected survey of 
American painting from colonial to 
modern times, and included important 
names from Copley, Stuart and West 
to Kuniyoshi, Kantor and Kuhn. This 
was followed, in November, 1946, by ‘40 
More Americans,” this time a group 
exhibition of contemporary artists, Aus- 
tin to Zorach. 

The Institute is not waiting for re- 
modeling to utilize its newly acquired 
building. Already it has a professional 
art school in operation. At present, 
there is a faculty of 13, with George 
Thorp as Dean. 

Such practical and progressive plan- 
ning always bespeaks an active and co- 
operative Board of Trustees which gives 
its Director much latitude. This is not 
surprising to find in Akron, when one 
discovers the cosmopolitan aspects of 
the city, partially due, no doubt, to the 
fact that so many employees of the 
big rubber companies are continually 
being transferred back to Akron from 
posts all over the world—and vice versa. 
But then Akron was always a more or 
less cosmopolitan place, having its 
original raisonne d’etre in its location 
on the ancient Indian portage trail 
(later a canal) from Lake Erie to the 
Ohio River. (No doubt, it will come as 
a surprise to many citizens of Connecti- 
cut that Akron was once in their state: 
until the Western Reserve was cre- 
ated, the boundaries of most of the 13 
States extended to the Pacific.) 

The 1913 flood which partially de- 
Stroyed the canal coincided with the 
advent of the rubber industry, which 
made Akron into a big industrial city, 
and well worthy, as well as needful, of 
a progressive cultural organization such 
as the Akron Art Institute. 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 
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Gardens at Bordighera: CLAUDE MONET 


Norton Gallery Adds to Its Collection 


WeEst PALM BEACH: — For the third 
year in succession, the Norton Gallery 
has made a special event of the in- 
troduction of its new acquisitions to 
the public. As in the past, the new 
pieces have been carefully chosen to 
fill gaps in the collection and to repre- 
sent important phases in the develop- 
ment of art. 

The list of American acquisitions in- 
cludes Edward Hopper’s August in the 
City, John Carroll’s Jade Scarf, and 
Henry Lee McFee’s large Still Life 
with Green Jar, which was seen at the 
Corcoran Biennial in 1945. Another 
large oil painting added to the col- 
lection is The Bull by Darrel Austin, 
acquired from the 1947 Carnegie Ex- 
hibition in Pittsburgh. 

The gallery also acquired a group 
of watercolors, including its second 


August in the City: EDWARD HOPPER 





John Marin, one of the Maine Series 
done in 1931, and a typically sensitive 
figure piece entitled Noon Day by 
Gertrude Schweitzer, A.N.A. A bold 
gouache study for Sacrifice by Jacques 
Lipchitz was acquired, together with 
his recent bronze, Rescue II, a rhythmic 
design of human figures. Another piece 
of sculpture is Ann Weaver’s Children 
Pumping Water, a strong grouping of 
figures in pewter. 

A distinguished list of French can- 
vases was also acquired this year. The 
gallery’s first two Impressionist land- 
scapes are Gardens at Bordighera by 
Claude Monet and Garden of the Par- 
sonage at Knocke, Flanders by Camille 
Pissarro. Two other leading acquisi- 
tions are the gallery’s second Braque 
and Picasso. Other French painters 

[Please turn to page 35] 





Snow Ridge, Turin: W1Lt1AM Pater. Gold Medal for Watercolor 


Audubon Artists Open Sixth Annual 


To BE REALLY SUCCESSFUL a large ex- 
hibition should have a well-defined aim 
or point of view, whether it be the pres- 
entation of major works by major art- 
ists or the introduction of new works 
by new artists, a survey of a school of 
art like Chicago’s Abstract and Surreal- 
ist exhibition or an exploratory plumb- 
ing of new directions. Unfortunately, 
the current 6th Annual Exhibition of 
Audubon Artists, now on view at the 
National Academy, is as rudderless in 
this sense as were its predecessors. 

Physically, the show represents prog- 
ress since last year’s annual, for it is 
now shown under one roof rather than 
seven widely-scattered ones, and be- 
cause the number of exhibits has been 
reduced from exactly 595 to 495—still 
a staggering total. In content the cur- 
rent annual is also improved, maintain- 
ing a higher level of achievement 
throughout. 

But despite all this the complexion 
of the show remains the same—a com- 
petent display of middle-of-the-road 
work that, with the exception of the 
sculpture group and about two dozen 
pictures, ignores most of the experi- 
mental and abstract approaches else- 
where abroad in the art world. As a 
whole-hearted presentation of such mid- 
dle-ground work the show could have 
been successful, but since other atti- 
tudes are represented (however feebly) 
and because little major work of any 
kind was submitted, the exhibition fails 
to jell. 

About half of the works were sub- 
mitted by members and so did not have 
to pass a jury, a circumstance that un- 
fortunately tempted many members to 
send in less than peak efforts. So for 
the resulting second-rate look that dom- 
inates so many of the rooms, the artists, 
rather than the organization, should be 
blamed. Like many of the younger art- 
ists who submitted, the separate juries 
of admissions and awards (composed of 
artists whose styles range from modern 
to academic) did a much better job. 
Prizewinning works, in fact, for once 
present a much livelier face than does 
the exhibition in general. 

The Four Audubon Artists Gold Med- 
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als of Honor (selected by the executive 
board) were awarded to Nicholas Ziroli, 
Illinois painter, for his oil, The Dead 
Soldier; to William Palmer, for his 
watercolor, Snow Ridge, Turin (see re- 
production); Armin Landeck, for his 
print, Moonlight, a beautiful work at 
once highly skilled and imaginative; 
and to Lu Duble, for her sculpture, 
Song of the Earth, one of her Penitentes 
figures that is impressive. 

As usual, the largest number of works 
—229—are found in the oil section. 
Other awards here are the Marian S. 
Bush $200 Memorial Award, won by 
Sol Wilson for Interior; the Emy Herz- 


Mother and Son: HUMBERT ALBRIZIO 
Klein Sculpture Prize 





feld $100 Award to Syd Browne for 3) 
vivid landscape, Off King Street. Hop. 
orable mentions went to Joseph Dp 
Martini (a good but minor De Martinj), 
Vaclac Vytlacil for a fresh, decoratiy 
Fish Composition; Sante Graziani fg 
a somewhat surreal When I Wag, 
Youth and to Keith Shaw Williams and 
Henry Nordhausen. % 


Other notable works are exhibits 
by Alfred D. Crimi, Jay Robinson, Lew 
Daniels, Sidney Gross, Tosca Oli 
Robert L. Greenwell, Dornacilla 
dale, Gustav Rehberger, Barbara 
Spicer, Ferdinand Warren, Eugene 
gins, Charles A. Smith, Martin Ja 
son, Doris Rosenthal, William Groppe 
Alphone Radomski, Harold Black an 
I. Rice Pereira (whose typically exegl. 
lent non-objective essay stands out), 
Philip Evergood shows a most informa] 
sketch class, Nude by the El, a picture 
sometimes lurid, sometimes drab and 
oddly dissatisfying, while Joe Jones 
sent in one of his most trivial lan#- 
scapes. 


Also difficult to discuss is the water. | 
color section (140 pictures), for it con- 
tains many paintings checked for com- 
petency or general pleasantness but 
few starred as outstanding. Prizes, rea- 
sonably chosen in most cases, were won 
by Jean Liberté, $100 Grumbacher 
Memorial Award for The Last Glow 
(even if it isn’t Liberté’s best either); 
Ogden Pleissner, the Klein $100 Award 
for his excellent Costello dell’ Ovo; and 
John McCoy, Charles Schucker and 
James Carlin, honorable mentions. 


Our own selections for outstanding 
watercolors include pictures by Ger- 
hard C. F. Miller, Andrew Wyeth, Ted 
Kautsky, Theo Hios, Winfield Hoskins, 
Bradford R. Voight, Henry Gasser, 
Arthur T. D. Healy, Gale Lynn, John 


E. Bradley, George Schwacha, David 
Shaw. 


The selection of graphic work is 
small (61 works) but includes some re- 
warding examples, among them Mauri- 
cio Lasansky’s fluid color print; John 
A. Noble’s skilled Ancient English Kills; 
Richard C. Bartlett’s imaginative alley 
view in A Place for Habitation; Alan 
Crane’s Haunted Garden; Malcolm 
Myers’ semi-abstract Crucifixion (hon- 
orably mentioned); Benton Spruance’s 
Ecclesiastes (winner of the $50 Apple 
baum Award); John Taylor Arms 
Memento Vivere; Henry C. Pitz’ The 
Dispossessed, and works by Reynold A. 
Weidenaar and Janet Turner. Cecil 
Buller received the Audubon Artists 
$50 Award for Duality and Shirley Tat- 
tersfield, an honorable mention. 

The sculpture group (65 works) is 
modern and vigorous, despite the fact 
that here, too, many artists sent in less 
than their best. Humbert Albrizio won 
the Klein $100 Memorial Award for 
Mother and Son (reproduced), hané- 
some with Henry Moore overtones; Na- 
thaniel Kaz, the Joseph Mayer $0 
Award for a typical, good St. Christo 
pher. Honorably mentioned were Lillian 
Landis for Reflexion, good but with 
De Creeft influence showing, and Hat- 
vey G. Fritts for Fowl Play. Other 
good works are shown by Burr Millet, 
Aaron J. Goodelman, Kermah Kallman, 
John Hovannes, Hesketh, Isabel Casé, 
Marion Walton, Anita Weschler and 
Gwen Lux. 















—JUDITH KAYE REED. 
The Art Digest 
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Pellegrina: CHARLES RAIN 


Realistic Fantasies 


PAINTINGS BY CHARLES RAIN, at the 
Knoedler Galleries, possess an imme- 
diately arresting quality, a challenge 
that longer viewing sustains. through 
their audacity of design and refinement 
of handling. These canvases might be 
classed as fantasies, as opposed to fan- 
tastic art, if such a distinction can be 
made, since their imaginative presenta- 
tion of the familiar in an unfamiliar 
guise has none of the unpleasant conno- 
tations usually found in fantastic paint- 
ing. 
Boldness of color contrasts and deli- 
cacy of tonal sequences are enhanced 
in this work by subtle effects of light— 
light not accentuated by shadow or 
emanating from any apparent source, 
but bestowing a magical illumination 
on the keynote of a design or creating 
an airy realism throughout the canvas, 
as in the beguiling Dark Stranger. 

The artist’s inventiveness is shown by 
such paintings as Star Gazer, with its 
figures sprinkled with jewel-like glo- 
bules that might be star dust; the sym- 
bolism of Equinox, or the striking im- 
agery of Eclipse. In all the work there 
is a congruity of detail with the theme 
that causes the incredible to be credible. 
It is this logic which rescues these fan- 
tasies from mere virtuosity. (Until 
Jan. 3.) MARGARET BREUNING. 


Watercolors at Argent 


Over 50 pictures make up this year’s 
edition of the National Association of 
Woman Artists’ Water Color Exhibi- 
tion, on view at the Argent Gallery, 
through December 26. The general im- 
Pression is one of middle-of-the-road 
individualism and plenty of color. That 
Is to say, there is almost no conserva- 
tive, glib, formula painting; on the 
other hand, there are only moderate 
experiments with advanced idioms. 

Lu Belmont’s Parade is an exception 
in that it is quite abstract, but an orig- 
inal and thoroughly assimilated abstrac- 
tion—an excellent picture. Others who 
Stand out are Grace Borgenicht, Jean 
Cott, Annie Lenney, Goldie Lipson, 
Naomi Lorne, Regina Philips and Fran- 
ces Pratt. (Until Dec. 26.)—A. L. 
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Natural Allies 


LAST SEASON the Sculptors Guild and 
the Architectural League collaborated 
in a large educational display entitled 
“Architecture Needs Sculpture,” which 
put over its point with a considerable 
degree of effectiveness. Now, through 
January. 2, the Architectural League is 
following up that beginning with a 
smaller display called “Modern Sculp- 
ture for Architecture” in an effort to 
acquaint architects with the dominant 
trends in contemporary creative sculp- 
ture, so they may design buildings with 
that it mind. 

As a small modern sculpture show, 
this display is superb. An important 
work each by Moore, Lipchitz, Zadkine, 
Zorach, Robus, Noguchi, Smith and 
Calder, in bronze, stone and plaster 
make up the-group. Eight enlarged 
photographs of architecture employing 
sculpture—from a Greek temple and the 
Chartres Cathedral to Frank Lloyd 
Wright—form an effective background. 

A dinner, attended by 200 on December 
11, opened the exhibition. A number of 
the country’s leading architectural au- 
thorities spoke.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Success at Seventeen 


Drawings and watercolors by Don 
Manfredi, at the Weyhe Gallery, are 
the work of a 17-year-old artist: whose 
talent was made known to this gallery 
when he offered some of his drawings 
in exchange for an art book. Last sum- 
mer the Schepp Foundation awarded 
him a scholarship to study in Rockport, 
resulting in work that encouraged 
Weyhe to hold this exhibition. 

Quite naturally, Manfredi has not yet 
found his stride, but presents a variety 
of divergent styles. But whether he em- 
ploys a swift economy of line, or a fluid 
richness of rather intricate pattern, his 
work displays sincerity of esthetic con- 
viction. (Until Dec. 31.)—M. B. 


Stanislav Rembski, Polish-born artist 


nationally known for his portraits and 
figure work, is being honored with a 
one-man show at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum. Head Of-a Girl, reproduced be- 
low, is typical of his skillful realism 
and command of textures. (Until Jan. 4.) 











Tree Portrait: CHARLES GILBERT 


People Like Realism 


ALMOST INVARIABLY, Carnegie’s Popu- 
lar Prize goes to an example of sharp- 
focus realism, and the choice this year 
is no exception. By visitors’ votes, the 
$200 award went to Tree Portrait by 
Charles Gilbert. 

Neither the tree nor the portrait is a 
figment of the artist’s imagination, for 
the tree existed in Maine and the young 
man is Charles Rain, also represented 
in the Carnegie show and currently 
the recipient of a one-man show at the 
Knoedler Galleries (see review). The 
picture was painted in 1942, just before 
Gilbert entered the Army where he 
spent two years as a Major in the Corps 
of Engineers. It is the third of his can- 
vases to appear in the famous Pitts- 
burgh annuals, and the second to win 
a popular prize—his Summer Story was 
the people’s choice in the second Pepsi- 
Cola show. 

Following Tree Portrait, in order of 
the number of votes received, were 
Winter by Carl Wuermer, Afternoon 
by Andrew Wyeth, Portrait of Miss 
Elizabeth Dilworth by John Koch, Alice 
in Grey by Luigi Lucioni, Hmma by 
Malcolm Parcell, The Unmade Bed by 
Priscilla Roberts, Peggy Cummins by 
Henriette Wyeth, Of Ants and Men by 
Abe Weiner, Joe Magarac by William 
Gropper, Storm Over the Valley by 
James Ashley, Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow by Ernest Fiene, and Song 
of the Mariners by Robert Brackman. 
Not one of these exhibits was honored 
by the professional jury of awards. 

The exhibition, which closed on De- 
cember 7, was reviewed in the October 
15 issue of the DIGEST. 


Baltimore Acquires Moderns 


Mrs. Adelyn Breeskin, director of the 
Baltimore Museum, has announced the 
acquisition of two modern American 
paintings, the purchase selections made 
by the Museum for 1947. Still Life by 
Marsden Hartley was exhibited last 
October along with other examples of 
the artist’s work, and The Beach, a 
muted, semi-abstract by Everett Spruce, 
was included in the 1947 La Tausca 
exhibition shown in Baltimore last fall. 
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Crucifixion: GEORGES ROUAULT 


Forest Flight: LAWRENCE BEALL SMITH. In Opening Exhibition 


Associated Artists Open California Gallery 


By Arthur Millier 

BEVERLY HILLS :—Associated American 
Artists Galleries of California opened 
to the public Dec. 9 after three eve- 
ning invitational previews attended by 
some 7,000 people—a number tha‘ 
astounded Founder Reeves Lowenthal! 
and caused him to forego the cus- 
tomary service of cocktails. 

The building, at 9916 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, is the largest, most 
modern, and one of the most beautiful 
in the country devoted to the sale of 
works of art. A horde of workmen, 
plus the Associated staff, worked al- 
most day and night for a week to have 
things in shape for the first preview. 
Frank Perls, who will direct the plant, 
lost his voice. Lowenthal looked like 
a plasterer and his charming wife su- 
pervised the mixing of gallons of dark 
green, yellow-green, blue and charcoal 
paint which incredibly got brushed on 


Gwen Lux Working On “Aspiration” 


the walls in time to hang the opening 
exhibition of paintings by 73 artists 
from eleven countries. 

A few days before the opening two 
enormous trans-continental vans dis- 
gorged “nine tons of art” Incidentally, 
Estelle Mandel did a superb publicity 
job in a city which has the worst news- 
print shortage in the country and a 
tough publishers’ agreement against the 
printing of promotional material for 
commercial concerns. 

The building has 12,000 square feet 
of green-carpeted floors in two stories. 
The ground floor is hung with prints 
and reproductions, has cases for ceram- 
ics and a book department which of- 
fers art books, some of them exclusive 
with A.A.A., and best sellers in the 
general book field. The lighting, which 
uses 3,450 lensed bulbs in ceiling troughs 
and draws 112,500 watts, is excellent. 

The second floor is one huge room 
broken by walls for paintings. Sculp- 
ture by Chaim Gross and Bernard Ro- 
senthal, the latter now living in Los 
Angeles, is shown on pedestals, while 
Gwen Lux’s flying 1700 pound figure 
in cast stone adorns a wall in the 
lobby. A bright, figured textile, im- 
printed by silk screen, hangs at the 
front windows of the building. Arnold 
Blanch designed it. Vertes painted mu- 
rals for one of the private sales rooms 
and Umberto Romano painted the walls 
of the other. Romano also performed 
on the walls of the two rest-rooms. The 
men’s room features legs (female, of 
course.) The women’s resort designs are 
more delicate, but still saucy. 

The exhibition? Your reviewer saw 
it under great handicaps. Lights went 
on and off, numbers were not on pic- 
tures. The American section was stand- 
ard A.A.A., and most of the paintings 
have not been previously shown, though 
Benton's Wreck of Old 97 is scarcely 
new, nor is Fletcher Martin's prize- 
fight canvas, Lullaby. 


Among the highspots of an excellent 
show are Rouault’s Crucifixion, Raphael 


Soyer’s two pictures of girls in red and 
green sweaters, Raymond Legeult’s bril- 
liant, Matisse-ish interior, Joseph 
Hirsch’s The Bride, Charles Lapique’s 
two street compositions in high-pitched 
pinks, blues and greens; Roland Oudot’s 
several clear-colored French landscapes 
and Patrick Hennessey’s The Oracle. 

Mervyn LeRoy is chairman of the 
board of Associated of California, Al- 
len Rivkin is secretary and King Vidor 
treasurer. Among the 16 directors one: 
notes Joseph Cotten, Arthur Freed, 
Albert Hackett, Claudette Colbert, Dore 
Schary and Irving Stone. 


Frank Duncan Debut 


FRANK DUNCAN, now holding his first 
one-man show of paintings, at the Grand 
Central Galleries (57th Street), has al- 
ready won numerous awards, among 
them two Guggenheim Fellowships. (Di- 
rector Barrie found him in his “Critics 
Show” last year.) 

Haitian scenes are the principal theme 
of this work. Through well-considered 
semi-abstract design, Duncan conveys 
a vivid account of the physical aspects 
of that strange country, as well as 
many of its sinister overtones. The art- 
ist, brushing his canvases boldly and 
broadly, uses a wide chromatic range 
that steps up the vigor of his state- 
ments. The watercolors, while fluent, 
possess a soundness of substance and 
richness of texture that suggest theif 
being bolstered up with other mediums. 


In the canvas called Petro a man 
stands before his drum, while a crouch: 
ing figure before him seems absorbed 
in its ceremonious message. It is am 
epitome of the magic ritual that still 
holds its secret power in Haiti. The 
landscapes with their lack-lustre suns, 
opaque suns, truncated hills and strange 
verdure bring a compelling sense 
another world than our familiar one 
Jeremie Harbor (watercolor) and 4 
Gonava (an oil) are particularly sue 
cessful in their evocation of the charm 
and mystery of this mysterious lan@ 
(Until Dec. 20.)—MarGARET BREUNING. 
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Tamayo Commands 


RECENT PAINTINGS by Rufino Tamayo, 
at the Pierre Matisse Gallery, reveal 
this artist in greater command of his 
resources than in any previous exhibi- 
tions. Looking back on Tamayo’s early 
realistic depictions of ice-cream cones 
and luscious slices of watermelon, or 
on the figures of Tehuantepec women 
as stately as the carvings of a Greek 
frieze, one may realize how far he has 
come from objective statement into a 
highly personal idiom of creative im- 
agination. 

Tamayo has not alone found new 
conceptions, but has discovered the 
exact artistic symbols to represent 
them. The astonishing vitality of his 
work is due in large measure to his 
daring use of color in unexpected re- 
lations—crimson and scarlet clashing 
with rust-red and cerise on one canvas 
or a plangent blue of the upper part of 
a background turning suddenly into 
glowing red on another. 

While the figures on these canvases 
have no realism of form or of local 
color, a suggestion of movement and 
gesture appropriate to them has been 
seized convincingly. The motion of Wo- 
man Walking or The Running Man or 
the postures of Acrobats possess a 
strange, compelling veracity. Among 
the arresting canvases are: Children 
Playing with Fire; Scream; Constella- 
tion, and Star Gazers. (Until Jan. 3.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


New Arizona School 


In the rolling desert foothills of the 
Santa Catalina mountains near Tucson, 
J. Harvard Macpherson, Beatrice Ed- 
gerly and Charles Golden have estab- 
lished the new Southern Arizona School 
of Art, where classes will be held from 
January through April. 

In addition to elementary and ad- 
vanced drawing, anatomy, perspective 
and history of art, each of the direc- 
tors will offer courses in their own spe- 
cialties: Macpherson in oil landscape 
and still life painting; Beatrice Edgerly 
in oil portrait and figure painting, and 
Golden in portrait painting in trans- 
parent watercolor. 


Many Pierced Discs: ALEXANDER CALDER 


It May Not Be Sculpture—But It’s Vital 


ONE OF THE MOST FORMIDABLE barriers 
between the layman and his apprecia- 
tion of modern art is one of semantics. 
By all rights, when an artist invents a 
new art form or combines old ones in 
a new manner, the people whose busi- 
ness is words should supply adequate de- 
scriptive or explanatory terms. But so 
far, the writers have lagged far behind 
their more imaginative cousins, and the 
general public is caught in the middle 
—so busy trying to reconcile subject 
and object that there is no time left 
to relax and enjoy a kind of art that 
is largely provocative and most reward- 
ing when resistance to it has ceased. 

All of which is a round-about way 
of saying that there is an exhibition 
of mobiles, stabiles, paintings and litho- 
graphs by Alexander Calder at the 
Buchholz Galleries. Since they make up 
the largest and most important part 


Children Playing With Fire: TaMayo. On View at Pierre Matisse 
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of the show, we will concentrate on 
the mobiles. But when you call these 
endlessly enchanting, delicately bal- 
anced constructions of wire, metal and 
what-not, sculpture—and they win a 
lot of prizes in this category for lack 
of a better one—some people get mad. 

Calder mobiles bear no relation to 
the Venus de Milo, and if you forget 
all about her in such a connection, they 
can take you straight Through the 
Looking Glass. Of course, they should 
be shown out-of-doors, motivated by 
wind and air currents, but a passing 
nudge will bring them to life—a life 
that is witty or dopey, highly sophisti- 
cated or gauche, happy or sad by turns. 

Jean-Paul Sartre wrote the catalogue 
foreword for a Calder exhibition in 
Paris last year and it is reprinted for 
this show. He said in part: “If sculp- 
ture is the art of carving movement in 
a motionless mass, it would be wrong 
to call Calder’s art sculpture ...A 
‘mobile,’ one might say, is a little pri- 
vate celebration, an object defined by 
its movement and having no other 
existence. A ‘mobile’ does not ‘suggest’ 
anything: it captures genuine living 
movements and shapes them. ‘Mobiles’ 
have no meaning, make you think of 
nothing but themselves. They are, that 
is all; they are absolutes.” 


Continued the father of Existential- 
ism: “There is more of the unpredict- 
able about them than any other human 
creation. No human brain, not even 
their creator’s, could possibly foresee 
all the complex combinations of which 
they are capable. .. . These hesitations, 
resumptions, gropings, clumsinesses, the 
sudden decisions and above all that 
swan-like grace make of certain ‘mo- 
biles’ very strange creatures indeed.” 

The current show contains a great 
variety of sizes, shapes and inventions. 
Parasite, Many Pierced Discs and Gam- 
ma are particularly handsome and 
fascinating creations. (Through De- 
cember 27.)—Jo GIBBs. 
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Arts Club Closes 


By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco:—The Arts Club of Chicago, 
just now, is in moth balls, awaiting the 
place and the time to resume a useful 
career. 


So says Mrs. Alfred Shaw, youthful 
president. She is of the newer genera- 
tion of the Winterbotham family who 
pioneered so effectively the cause of 
Modern Art in Chicago. Her aunt was 
the first Mrs. John Alden Carpenter, 
born Rue Winterbotham, president of 
the Arts Club in the days when it was 
flourishing like the green bay tree, set- 
ting the pattern to be adopted by the 
progressive art lovers in New York, 
culminating in the founding of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 


The Arts Club of Chicago, poor in 
comparison with its rich young Man- 
hattan protege, has always been a 
renter instead of acquiring a home of 
its own, as did the Museum of Modern 
Art. Like other renters, it has been 
forced to move two or three times, and 
now, with its rent about doubled at 
the termination of its lease last spring 
on quarters at Michigan Avenue and 
the river, it has suspended operations 
temporarily until it can find suitable 
exhibition quarters at a price it can 
afford. 


“But the Arts Club will come back,” 
Mrs. Shaw assures me, “and it will go 
ahead in the same way it always fol- 
lowed.” 


I wonder. 


The time may be past for a militant 
Arts Club of Chicago, like the one that 
started Armistice Day, 1918, and fought 
the battle for French Modernism—a 
battle that has been won so thoroughly 
that the peace is embarrassing. There 
is nothing more to fight about except 
the excess zeal of the converts. In the 
four or five years before the Arts Club 
closed its doors last spring, it had be- 
come little more than a society or- 
ganization, a good place for members 
and their friends to go to for tea or 
dinner, for an esoteric musicale now 
and then, for mild picture exhibitions 
that could be called no more than “in- 
teresting” with the best intentions in 
the world. Everything that could be 
done to bring Modern Art to Chicago 
had been done over and over again. 
All the first-raters among the prac- 
titioners, the second-raters and the 
fifth-raters had been shown over and 
over again. 

The Museum of Modern Art, up 
against the same problem for Modern- 
ism worth while, has a permanent col- 
lection to fall back upon. The Arts 
Club has none, with the exception of 
a Brancusi polished brass “Bird,” a 
Calder mobile, two or three fine 
tapestries, a few excellent drawings, 
all decorative pieces that can be moved 
from home to home and now in storage. 
The Arts Club was instrumental in 
securing for Chicago many fine paint- 
ings and pieces of sculpture it brought 
here to show. But these went to the 
Art Institute, with which the club al- 
ways worked generously, even though 
sometimes snubbed by old-hat trustees. 
The club used its influence in having 
rich men or women buy and present 


their purchases to the Institute collec- 
tions. 

Mrs. Shaw, like her aunt, has the 
family spirit of the Winterbothams, 
but the fleeting of time has deprived 
her of the cause that made them so 
notable. 

The Art Institute of Chicago is now 
one of the great “Modern” museums 
not only of America, but of the world. 
And the Arts Club, as Mrs. Carpenter’s 
niece states with flippant pathos, is in 
moth balls. 


ladian Thild Ak 


AMERICAN INDIAN CHILDREN, like all 
children, paint their own personal world, 
but since these children live in an iso- 
lated pueblo or on a reservation, their’s 
is a world strange to 57th Street. They 
listen to the hunter’s tale and their 
imagination is stirred, and so the deer 
is plentiful, the birds are pink, the 
trees are giants, the horses are spirited 
and the regalia of the dancer is gay. 
Life is beautiful and the sun nearly al- 
ways shines in these pictures—as may 
be seen at the Joseph Luyber Galleries, 
where a large group of Indian child 
art forms part of the Christmas pres- 
entation. They were selected by this 
writer last summer in New Mexico. 

It is good that these children can 
beautify their world, since the schools 
where most of these exhibits were done 
have very limited facilities. These wa- 
tercolors and crayon colored drawings 
may not be masterpieces, but they show 
individuality and talent. Some are well 
designed and some show an extreme 
sensitivity to color, as may be seen in 
White Horse by Ernest Padilla, Corn 
Race by Jose Toledo and Up the Ladder 
by Reye Madellena. Given better schools 
and better materials by our govern- 
ment, we could expect some really good 
results. 

These paintings and drawings were 
done by children of the third to the 
seventh grade. Many of the younger 
group attend the Jemez School in the 
Jemez Pueblo, and the examples by 
older students are mostly from the 
Santa Fe Indian School. These exhibits 
make excellent decorations for the mod- 
ern apartment. Priced from $1 to $10, 
the income will be used to purchase 
materials for the children in the Indian 
schools.—YEFFE KIMBALL. 


To Please Himself 


Fred Ladwig, showing at American 
British Art Center, is another artist 
who taught himself, but you wouldn’t 
know ‘it. The 43 paintings here show 
unusual consistency and a rather dif- 
fident sophistication. One has the feel- 
ing that the artist does these things 
for his own satisfaction, and isn’t try- 
ing to impress anybody—which is re- 
freshing. 

Ladwig spreads two or three colors 
thinly over a panel, giving a vari-col- 
ored marble effect. Then, with black, 
he lays-in a silhouetted shape that is 
the crux of the picture. All the paint- 
ings strictly follow that same pattern, 
but the central black shape takes num- 
erous forms, some suggesting archaic 
sculpture, Stonehenge or Easter Is- 
land (as does Henry Moore), some re- 
sembling magic amulets or primitive 
pictographs. Sometimes there is a clas- 
sic suggestion. (Until Dec. 23.)—A. L. 


Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 






Boston :—Although Provincetown jg 
hardly more than four riotous hour 
away from Boston by excursion steamer, 
summer finds most Bostonians in com. 
plete ignorance about art doings on 
the tip of Cape Cod, and winter holes 
up the art colony there. So we are 
grateful to the Stuart Gallery here for 
opening a show of Provincetown paint- 
ing which is the most vigorous in town, 
Donald F. Witherstine of Provincetown 
assembled the items. 

Abstractions by Hans Hofmann, Fritz 
Pfeiffer and Angele Myrer have bold, 
raw colors and sharp lines mystically 
intermingled. Yet the abstract work we 
liked best is that of Rolph Scarlet, 
largely because, in composing a marine 
landscape reduced to essentials, he 
places such parts as a sailor, a dock, a 
boat and other items in stream of con- 
sciousness style to tell a story rather 
than present an insoluble puzzle. 

Chaim Gross stresses his flair for fig- 
ure grouping in several striking studies 
and Charles Heinz juggles kaleidoscopic 
planes with a master hand. George Bid- 
dle presents a wavy landscape and a 
study of four heads. Nancy Bowman 
conceives waves hitting rocks as brittle 
and abstract. Mary Hackett, not so 
naive as Grandma Moses but purpose- 
fully primitive in style, has neat, play- 
ful interiors and figure pieces. One of 
her emulators, it seems, is Martha Hall. 
Salt air makes Provincetown famous 
for flowers as bold as a fisherman's 
course rounding a buoy. Floral pieces 
by Wallace Bassford, Helen Sawyer and 
Ruth Cobb are outstanding. 

Inna Garsoian at Doll & Richards of- 
fers oils of Nantucket which, in their 
simplified use of flat colors, have con- 
siderable charm. The old houses are 
treated as if they were symbols rather 
than things which most of us who live 
summers on the island conceive to be 
living, lovable objects. 

o * * 


At the Guild of Boston Artists, Al- 
phonse J. Shelton has come up from 
Maine to present seething, creamy surf 
enveloping a rockbound coastline 
Twenty studies of surf in one room 
need relief; Shelton apparently realizes 
this. He is gaining strength each year. 

*~ * * 


Fantasy linked to Yuletide cheer en- 
livens the Boris Mirski Gallery through 
paintings by Margaret Stark. Flamboy- 
ant with color, extravagant with line 
in humorous ways (as in a daffy-bon- 
neted caricature of herself), fertile in 
an imagination which portrays harle- 
quin-garbed creatures of vaguely hu- 
man shapes and beetling snouts, Miss 
Stark at least has staged a merty 
painting festival. 


Kurzen at Ashby 


Through December 22, the Ashby Gal- 
lery is showing paintings by Aaron 
Kurzen, who was seen here in a two 
man show last year. Kurzen paints 
large, bold semi-abstractions, which 
could take a bit more finishing. As they 
are, they suggest Weber and Matta, but 
there’s a good deal of Kurzen lurking 
there to be developed.—A. L. 
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Collectors Draw Lots 


THE 11TH ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION of Col- 
lectors of American Art was held at 
the Hotel Delmonico, New York, the 
evening of December 9, before the 
largest audience in the career of this 
active organization. This year 84 paint- 
ings, 5 pieces of sculpture, and the full 
editions of 8 prints, were given to 816 
members, scattered across the nation 
and including 6 foreign countries. Un- 
der the rules of this organization, the 
funds accumulated from the $5 annual 
memberships are utilized for the pur- 
chase of works of art for distribution 
among the members. Below are listed 
the 1947 winners. Those who did not 
win a painting or sculpture, received a 
print by one of the following: Guy Mac- 
coy, Leonard Pytlak, Ethel Magafan, 
William Orgil, Will Barnett, Enrique 
Espinoza, Ernest Hopf, and Charles M. 
Daugherty. 






Constantine Abanavas, Head, to Mrs. Larkin Mead. 
Edward Betts, Marine, to Ernest Hillman, Jr. 
Harold Baumbach, Hillside, to Earl Packard. 
Ariane Beigneux, Leaves, to Paul Mommer. 
Grace Borgenicht, Country Road, to Tennessee 
Wesleyan College. 

Louis Bosa, S’reet Scene, to Karl C. Whitehouse. 
Syd Browne, West Side, to James O’Connor. 













Edmund Brucker, Victorian Lady, to Joseph 
Domeriki. 
Leontine Camprubi, Vermilion, to Mrs. Donald 
Warman. 


Gene Chariton, Windows, to James Rosenberg. 

Donald Coale, Still Life, to Melber Chambers. 

Stephen Csoka, The Wrestlers, to Mrs. Samuel 
Kase. 

Stephen Csoka, Red Jersey, to Walton Butterfield. 

Stephen Csoka, Resting, to Greer Marechal. 










Nassos Daphnis, Phantasy, to Mrs. Grace Am- 
berson. 

Robert De Vries, Sayville Beach, to Norman 
Davidson. 


Harry Dix, Dockside, to Jules E. Rudolph. 

Harry Dix, The South, to Mrs. Hugh Scott. 

Joseph Domareki, The Swan (sculpture), to Mrs. 
E. R. Bond. 

Nancy Drinkwater, Evziles, 

Briggs Dyer, Railroad 
Bond. 

Peter Fingesten, Grief 
garet Alexander. 

oeere Fried, Spanish Mother, to Beatrice Gon- 
zales. 

Theodore Fried, Climbing, to Amelia Barnes. 

Samuel Grunwald, Fruit Stand, to Mrs. B. Saynay. 

Samuel Grunwald, Lake, to Fred Tobias. 

Suzette Gutwirth, Waiting, to Peggy Shield. 

Robert Harvey, Beach, to B. K. Welch. 

Theo Hios, Orion, to Alma Kline. 

Tekla Hoffman, The City, to Martin Anderson. 

Roger C. Holt, Excavation, to Helen Pierce. 






to Philip Stahl. 
Siding, to Mrs. 





Edgar 





(sculpture), to Mrs. Mar- 
















Boris Kagen, Bagahoot 


(sculpture), 
Drage-Otto. 





Sigmund Kozlow, Rockport, to Mrs. Fred Preu. 
Lawrence Lebduska, Bears, to Harvey Brorby. 










Mrs. William Scher. 
Einar Lunden, St. James, to Donald Chrisman. 
Einar Lunden, Tree, to Lt. Com. R. L. Tully. 
Einar Lunden, Village, to Herbert Ahrend. 
Jenne Magafan, Landscape, to Mrs. 
gelesham. 









Fritzi Morrison, Dream, to Corrinne De Berr. 
Hannah Moscon, Clair de Lune, to Mrs. M. Fox. 
Stina Nagel, Street Scene, to Theresa Lindner. 







Virginia Paccassi, Newsstand, to Mona Ryan. 
Betty W. Parish, The Turn, to Orlie Pell. 
John C. Pellew, Fog, to Mrs. James Sargent. 








Coulter. 
Louise Pershing, Red Hat, to Harold Agnew. 
Anthony Perugini, Balloons, to A. Pisciotta. 
Philip Pieck. Park Bench, to Maria Cortez. 
Homer Pfeiffer, Yachts, to Charles Grigsby. 








Frances Pratt, Zinnias, to George S. Cobb. 
Leonard Pytlak, Goats, to Joseph Kohen. 
Lopez Rey, After The Battle, 

Hoyt. 








Guirtsman. 


Stephanie Reynolds, 
Rosenfeld. 


Chris Ritter, Autumn, to Mrs. Rose Herstand. 





Mother, to Mrs. 







Alvin C. Sella, Head, to Mrs. Henry Wing. 
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Gerard Hordyk, Beach Scene, to William Johnson. 
Gerard Hordyk, Paris, to Mrs. Harry Rossbacker. 
to Ilse Von 


Bernard Klonis, Gentians, to Mrs. Leonore Elkins. 


Lawrence Lebduska, Horses, to A. C. Braunstein. 
Joan Leigh, Plaza Fountain, to Morgan Murphy. 
Charlotte Lermont. Winter Night, to Allen Horton. 
Geraldine Lewis, Kneeling Figure (sculpture), to 


R. A. Ea- 


Herman Mitnitzky, Chicken Yard, to Don Gordon. 
Philip Moose, Street Scene, to Mrs. E. H. Martin. 


Virginia Paccassi, Sketch, to Father Mateo Suiker. 


Jack Perlmutter, Lady With Pushcart, to J. H. 


Reginald Pollack, Abstraction, to Marie Schulz. 


to Mrs. Newton 
Stephanie Reynolds, The Yellow Dress, to Helen 
Jerome 


Constance Scharff, Practice, to Mrs. Sarah Owens. 


[Please turn to page 34] 





Wives, as well as mistresses, have been famous models throughout the history of 
art. Rubens’ first wife, Isabella Brandt, was one of them, and the portrait repro- 
duced above, just purchased by the Cleveland Museum through the Marlatt Fund, 
was one of the seven the Flemish master painted of the woman he married in 
1609 when he was 32 and she 18, and with whom he lived so happily until her 
death seventeen years later. Curator Henry Sayles Francis says of this major ac- 
quisition: “It seems as if, having begun the sketch for pure pleasure and having 
felicitously caught the vital likeness of the sitter, Rubens carried the features of 
the face to their full conclusion, leaving the rest of the picture in its initial stage.” 


Nens of Art Activities in Philadelphia 


By Frank Caspers 

PHILADELPHIA: — Herschel Levit, 
known for his murals in public build- 
ings from Mexico City to Washington, 
D. C., is showing his latest prints and 
gouaches at the Art Alliance (thru 
Jan, 11). Levit’s earlier exhibitions fea- 
tured works related to his murals, but 
this show is his first of work produced 
independently of commissions. It is a 
first, too, in that it reveals a new, more 
abstract, approach to his subject. 

For subject matter Levit turns to 
themes basic to our times. In The Ana- 
tomy of War II he shows a savage 
monster-shape in combat with another 
figure of**disembowled design. Exodus 
1947 evokes, through a composition in 
which the heads of a bearded refugee 
and his wife are merged, an intense 
feeling for the plight of peoples dis- 
lodged and caught up in the aftermath 
of war. These works, and others— 
Street Scene, for instance—spring from 
a lively imagination, an accomplished 
technique and a sense of dynamic de- 
sign. 

* eo * 


Leon Kelly, one of Philadelphia’s 


best-known painters, is showing, 
through December 28, a group of small, 
sensitive, beautifully-wrought line and 
wash drawings—also at the Art Alli- 
ance. Whether he is weaving a fanciful 
design of unearthly bird forms, or 
building a composition around figures, 
Kelly’s cultivated sensitivity and free- 
wheeling imagination charge each work 
with haunting mood. Technical finesse 
and superlative draughtsmanship are 
the common denominator of the ex- 
hibits. 
x A * 

Alfred Levitt is another current Art 
Alliance exhibitor, showing, through 
Dec. 28, a group of quiet, competent, 
summery watercolors. In each exhibit, 
Levitt’s underlying. design concept has 
dictated the handling of such other ele- 
ments as drawing and color. The latter, 
in Summer Serenade, is soft and deli- 
cate, reflecting the tempo of the design. 
In Harbor Symphony and in Black Gull 
it is stepped up, intensified, to carry 
out the mood of the more active, 
jewelled, prismatic compositional struc- 
ture. Marine Still-life is another deftly 
composed work. 
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Jo Davidson and Frank Sinatra 


Reviewing Jo Davidson, Biographer in Bronze 


JO DAVIDSON, whose enormous salt- 
and-pepper beard and sculptural and 
political activities are familiar to news- 
paper readers for these many years, is 
having his first retrospective exhibition 
at the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, through February 1. Although 
there are four or five full-length figures 
and a lone female torso, the remainder 
of the 193 exhibits are portrait heads 
or busts, mostly in bronze. Such a 
plethora of disembodied visages is so 
startling at first glance that the lady 
entering just behind us said to her 
companion, “I think we’re in the wrong 


place —this must be The American 
Head Hunters Society.” (The American 
Academy shares an esplanade with 
The Museum of the American Indian, 
The Hispanic Society, National Geo- 
graphic Society and several other simi- 
lar institutions.) 

A conclave of the world’s great and 
near-great seems to be taking place in 
the five galleries. With all the pieces 
about the same life size, the installa- 
tion of such a show must have present- 
ed a problem. This has been met by 
grouping subjects noted for the same 
activities. In one corner are pedestaled 


George Bernard Shaw and Portrait by Jo Davidson 





Latin-American leaders: Roberto Ortiz, 
Isias Medina, Alfredo Baldomir, the 
beautifully modelled Getulio Vargas 
and others. These were all done jp 
1941. Nearby is another group com. 
posed of U.S. political figures: F.D.R,, 
Wallace, Senator Norris, La Guardia, 
etc. They were all done between 193? 
and °42, except the Bernard Baruch 
(1919). 

Grouped together as though in a 
World War I combined staff meeting 
are Marshals French, Joffre and Foch, 
with Generals Pershing, Harbord, Diaz 
and others. This military group is espe- 
cially fine—sound sculpture and pene- 
trating character-study. It is interest- 
ing to note that while most of the other 
stetues are just head and neck, David- 
son found it advisable to do the military 
men from the chest up, to show the 
medals and epaulets. Without these 
tokens of martial pomp, French might 
be mistaken for a country squire, Jof- 
fre for an inn-keeper, Pershing for a 
surveyor, Harbord and Bliss for cor- 
poration presidents (as, indeed, the 
former was—of R.C.A.). 

Davidson has been called a “biogra- 
pher in bronze,” and this flair for char- 
actor-delineation is particularly strik- 
ing in the group done during the peace 
conferences after the first World War: 
Lords Cecil and Balfour, Wilson and 
House, Clemenceau and others. History 
seems to have confirmed the sculptor’s 
evaluations of them. 

It’s a guess, but the artist seems to 
have succeeded in each portrait to the 
extent of his admiration of the sitter. 
While the marbles of Barabara Whit- 
ney and Mrs. Oswald Burley and the 
terra cotta of Gertrude Stein are ex- 
cellent (and there are others), the 
sculptor seems to have been generally 
unsuccessful with women. On the debit 
side, also, are his startling polychrome 
terra cottas, mostly of women. Actu- 
ally frightening is the huge polychromed 
bust of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., who 
looks like a fugitive from Madame 
Tussaud’s. 

As Emily Genauer observed, if you're 
looking for signs of improvement in 
Davidson’s work, through the more 
than thirty years’ production, there 
just isn’t any. And that is not to criti- 
cize Davidson: he was competent then, 
remains so now. With him, the subject 
is the thing—if the sitter is possessed 
of physical attractiveness, chances are 
the sculpture will be also. 


—ALONzO 
Art on Stage 


During Ballet Theatre’s immensely 
popular engagement at City Center 
Theatre, ending this week, two new 
ballets were premiered. Of these only 
Theme and Variations by George Bal- 
anchine required fullscale decor. For 
this classic ballet in the Russian tradi- 
tion Woodman Thompson has - quite 
properly designed nostalgic settings and 
costumes in traditional vein of make- 
believe glamour. Painted curtains with 
columns, chandeliers and fountains set 
the 19th century mood of the ballet, 
with adequacy if little originality. 

In contrast with the illusionary opu- 
lence of the set is the real glitter of 
the handsome costumes, which exploit 
variations of purples, reds and yellows 
to flashing effect—JupITH KAYE REED. 
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Return from China 


Works BY MARION GREENWOOD in var- 
jed mediums, at the galleries of the 
Associated American Artists, reflect her 
reactions to the people and scenes of 
South China, where she spent nearly 
two years. The peasants and laborers 
that she depicts have been plucked from 
the humble scenes of their life with 
discernment of their character and with 
a warmth of sympathetic understanding 
that makes them not so much types, 
put human beings. 

The pictures in wash, or in Chinese 
brush and ink, are especially effective 
in the swift summing up of essentials 
without frittering away designs by 
merely decorative detail. In these 
jketches of water carriers, rock break- 
ers, or street vendors, Miss Greenwood 
sets down vividly characteristic traits 
of movement and sharp delineation of 
features without relying on appeal to 
picturesqueness of setting. Water Car- 
rier or Ink Grinder might be cited as 
outstanding examples of distinctive cal- 
ligraphic patterns in which as much is 
suggested as recorded. 

The artist’s maturity of painting gifts 
is shown in the group of oils in which 
richness of color accentuates the themes 
and appears an integral feature of 
landscape or figures. From the Hills 
and Portrait of Chinese Artist are 
widely disparate instances of the art- 
 ist’s perceptiveness and of her power 
to express it in convincing artistic lan- 
guage. (Through Dec. 20.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Edward W. Keyes 


Edward W. Keyes, secretary-treas- 
urer and a director of the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, died at the Orange Memorial 
Hospital on the morning of December 
8 after a six-weeks illness with pneu- 
monia and subsequent complications. 
He was 54 years old. 

Born in New York City, Mr. Keyes 
had been active in the auction business 
for more than 25 years. He was first 
associated with the American Art As- 
sociation, was elected treasurer of the 
combined American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries in 1934 and was 
made secretary a year later. He became 
a director of the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
when it was organized in 1937, and was 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

For the past 20 years Mr. Keyes was 
a resident of Maplewood, New Jersey. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Edith 
Keyes, a son, Edward W. Keyes, Jr., 
two brothers, Leonard A. Keyes, who is 
a vice president of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and Joseph A. Keyes, and two sisters, 
Mrs. Henry E. Tobey and Mrs. Horace 
N. Lindsley. 

















































Tiffany Grants 


Winners of the L. C. Tiffany Founda- 
tion Scholarships for 1947 have been 
announced as follows: Painting—Al- 
bert Gold ($2,000), Frank H. Alston, 
Jr. ($2,000), Edward Chavez ($2,000), 
Joseph Barber ($1,000) and Joyce Trei- 
man ($1,000). Sculpture—Walter Addi- 
son ($2,000), Peter Fingesten ($1,000), 
Leonard Baskin ($1,000), John Terkon 
($1,000), Edgar Steever ($1,000) and 
Ralph Menconi ($1,000). Graphic Arts 
—Sue Fuller ($1,000), Hans Jelinek 
($2,000) and Richard Evans ($1,000). 
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Kit and Kin: Kart KNATHS 


Karl Knaths Shows New Abstractions 


THE TWELVE NEW PAINTINGS by Karl 
Knaths, which make up the current 
show at the Rosenberg Galleries, would 
look very much at home on Parisian 
walls. More than any of the other 
American artists whose work has been 
taken on by this French firm in New 
York, Knaths’ stems from Cézanne, 
Braque and the Cubist Picasso, but he 
has made out of their findings some- 
thing as American as the Province- 
town where he lives and draws many 
of his subjects. As C. J. Bulliet ob- 


From the Hills: Marion GREENWOOD 
On View at Associated 





served some time ago in connection 
with his work, “A poet may use the 
meters of the English Tennyson and 
become the American Longfellow.” 
Always one of Knaths’ strongest 
points, the color in this 1947 crop of 
canvases is almost indescribably beau- 
tiful. Never obvious, it sings and broods 
by turns, expresses sunlight or shadow, 
gaity or melancholy, or exists for its 
own sake in some handsome designs. 
A greenish Sand, Sea and Shingles, a 
first cousin of the artist’s painting in 
the Whitney annual, is the nearest to 
complete abstraction. Other figure 
pieces, landscapes and still lifes are a 
little more representational but still 
firmly based on abstract principles. Tea 
Pot, with its composition overbalanced 
toward the left doesn’t quite come off, 
while the sunlit Kit and Kin, equally 
overbalanced toward the right, is quite 
successful. The receding design-in-di- 
agonals of Pink Lustre is nothing short 
of a feat. A couple of the canvases 
seem just a little too big for their 
content. (To Jan. 3.)—Jo Grpss. 


American Academy Elects 


The American Academy of Arts and 
Letters elected three new members and 
re-elected its officers for another year 
at the annual meeting, held at the 
Academy Building on December 1. The 
three new members are John Taylor 
Arms, John Dos Passos and Mahonri 
Young, all of them members for. many 
years of the larger parent body, the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. 

Walter Damrosch was re-elected 
president of the organization, James 
Truslow Adams, chancellor and treas- 
urer and Van Wyck Brooks, secretary. 


Cincinnati Staff Additions 


Charles Cutler, sculptor, Fred Lewy, 
commercial artist and former Bauhaus 
associate, and Paul Chidlaw, watercol- 
orist, have joined the staff of the Art 
Academy of Cincinnati. 
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French Book Bindings 


IN SPITE of the political and economic 
duress in France, the French are push- 
ing forward in their cultural traditions. 
This is eminently illustrated in the 


current exhibition, ‘Masterpieces of 
French Modern Bindings,” held at the 
Cultural Services of the French Em- 
bassy, 934 Fifth Avenue. About one 
hundred volumes are on display, each a 
masterwork of conception and execu- 
tion—an enchanting collection. 

To the bibliophile it is no news that 
certain French craftsmen raised the 
level of this intimately creative work 
to that of one of the fine arts, and here 
we have the flower of the contemporary 
masters: Marius Michel, Pierre Legrain, 
Paul Bonet, Antoine-Legrain, and 
Creuzevault. 

Georges Blaizot, organizer of this 
outstanding collection, points out in his 
brief essay on Modern French Binding, 
that the work of each binder-artist is 
so richly individual that we may name 
him at first sight. Mr. Blaizot brings 
to our attention (and this is remarkably 
well shown in the exhibition) the fasci- 
nating manner in which the artists 
subtly convey the contents and spirit 
of the text, so exquisitely enclosed in 
their bindings. 

The care, patience, and disinterest in 
material gain which these artists give 
to their work is demonstrated when 
Mr. Blaizot postulates: “Would not the 
book-lovers and book-sellers have to 
wait three, four, five years for the exe- 
cution of the bindings so much sought 
after?” 

We believe we may say without fear 
of contradiction that this is the most 


luxurious and costly collection of its 
kind ever assembled in America. 
—ROGERS BORDLEY. 


Art and Ingenuity 


The housing situation being what it 
is, Trew Hocker was lucky to find the 
beat-up remains of what had been a 
Greenwich Village honky-tonk for his 
apartment -studio, when he was re- 
leased from the Army Air Forces, two 
years ago. Now, through December, he 
is exhibiting his paintings there, having 
transformed part of the place into a 
gallery. The result is not only an at- 
tractive exhibition of paintings, but a 
fascinating demonstration of ingenuity, 
taste and hard‘work in interior design- 
ing, smart decor and modern furniture 
making, as well. 

This is a first showing of Hocker’s 
paintings in New York, although his 
murals adorned the Missouri Building 
at the New York World’s Fair. His 
canvases are primarily decorative in 
approach, tastefully colorful, stylized 
in drawing and composition. (This 
studio-gallery is at 107 MacDougal St.) 

—A. L. 


Douglas Brown Watercolors 


Douglas Brown is showing recent wa- 
tercolors at the Mortimer Levitt Gal- 
lery, through December 27, this being 
his first exhibition at that gallery. He 
has lived in Mexico, Haiti, Guatamala 
and the eastern U. S., and these pictures 
reflect that subject-matter. His style 
makes much use of abstraction, but 
doesn’t at all depend upon it. The color 
is bright, well integrated and pleasing, 
particularly when reds and greens pre- 
dominate.—A. L. 


DECEMBER I5th TO JANUARY 6th 
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Triple Promise 


THREE ONE-MAN SHOWS are sharing 
various walls at the Carlebach 
lery, through January 5. Ellen L 
and Roland Ginzel are Chicago artists, 
Emil White lives outside San Fran 
—all are herewith having their -<; 
New York showing. 

Miss Lanyon is quite young, 
studying, but obviously has learned 
lessons well. She is best in egg tem- 
pera (although one of the oils is 
fine), employing areas of gold leaf tp 
create an airy, modern-primitive effegt 
that suggests a fine-art version of @ 
New Yorker cover. Humor and a sunny 
disposition prevail. 

Roland Ginzel is also young. With egg 
tempera, encaustic and watercolor, he 
paints abstracted, somewhat expression- 
ist pictures having an archaic quality, 
rich and “antique” in color. He is prom. 
ising. 

Emil White started to paint at the 
age of 44, has been at it about 4 years, 
He is a recluse, coming down from his 
home in the hills only when absolutely 
necessary. A primitive freshness char- 
acterizes his work. It is said that he is 
colorblind—if so, he doesn’t know his 























































































own strength. A 
“Sixt 
International Approach sents 
The sensitive, poetic oils of modern | Wene 
persuasion which comprise Marthe Hek- | Show 
imi’s first American exhibition, at the | Plus ' 
Bonestell Gallery, are just one more § Medy 
indication of the international charac- An; 
ter of art. Polish-born Mme. Hekimi, | Work: 
who has exhibited in France, Switzer- | other 





land, Persia, and recently in London, 
brought most of the canvases to this 
country with her, but the only language 
they speak is the personality of their 
creator—intuitive, tasteful, here a bit 
romantic, there a bit mystical. A subtle 
and highly individual palette contri- 
butes both to the mood and decorative 
quality of these paintings. (Until Dec. 
20.)—J. G. 




































Toledo Buys Contemporaries 

Six contemporary American works, 
shown in the 34th Annual Exhibition, 
have entered the permanent collection 
of the Toledo Museum. Five of the 
canvases were bought through the Ed- 
ward Drummond Libbey Fund, and the 
sixth, Song by the River by Elizabeth 
Sparhawk-Jones, was the gift of Lyman 
Spitzer. 

The Libbey Fund purchases are still 
lifes by Stuart Edie and B. J. O. Nord 
feldt, Red, White and Blue and Yellow 
Tablecloth; a landscape entitled Lara 
mie by Vincent Campanella; Arthur 
Osver’s semi-abstract Steam Jet and 
Louis Schanker’s abstract Yellow and 
Green Landscape. 









































Group at Salpeter Gallery 


Art minded Christmas _ shoppers 
should look into Harry Salpeter’s gal 
lery where paintings by 16 artist, 
priced between $75 and $150, are om 
view until Dec. 25. Included in the 
holiday show are a typical Clown by 
Otto Botto, a landscape by Sidnee 
Livingston, abstractions by James Guy 
and Angus Smith, a pastoral by 
Symon and works by Lebduska, Bur 
liuk, Blatas and others.—J. K. R. 
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A RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION entitled 
“Sixteen Years a Lithographer” pre- 
sents the print production of Stow 
Wengenroth since his first one-man 
show in 1931. The sixty-six lithographs, 
plus two drawings, are on view at Ken- 
nedy & Company, through December. 

Anything said about one of these 



























































































































































ind works could also be said about any 
zer- | Other, for if one word were to be used 
oe In lieu of the well-known “50 Prints 
age of the Year” exhibition, the American 
their | Institute of Graphic Arts is sponsoring 
. bit | @ retrospective survey of “American 
ibtle | Printmaking, 1913-1947,” at the Brook- 
ntri- | ¥ Museum until December 16. The 
ative | Period under consideration, which cov- 
Dec, | &Ts the Institute’s active participation 
in the field, also dates from the Armory 
Show, and Jean Charlot, who acted as 
the one-man jury in selecting the 100 
8 prints shown, represents admirably the 
orks, | hangovers from earlier trends, as well 
ition, | as the ideas, developments and experi- 
ction | ments which have eventuated since that 
the | bomb-shell burst. From the show we 
> Ed- reproduce below Woolworth Building 
i? No. 3 by John Marin. 
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AND MODERN 


Summer Shadows: STOW WENGENROTH 


Retrospective Given Stow Wengenroth 


for Wengenroth, it would be “con- 
sistency.” His obvious love for both his 
medium and his subject-matter — New 
England coasts, countryside and vil- 
lages—is steadfast and unwavering. If 
any change at all must be noted, it 
would be a closer knitting-together of 
forms, an increasing richness of tone. 

There are three generally accepted 
approaches to a lithograph stone: one 
may draw and lay-in mass with crayon, 
pencil, tusche, or anything else that is 
water - resistent, scratching, scrubbing 
and “stumping” for textural effects 
(Adolf Dehn uses almost everything) ; 
or one may simply do a drawing, line 
or otherwise (Picasso seems recently 
addicted to this method); or one may 
(as Wengenroth does) take a purist 
point of view, using nothing but a 
litho pencil in perfecting drawing, 
modeling, tone and texture to the ulti- 
mate. 

In this last approach, Wengenroth 
has no peer among his contemporaries, 
unless it be Robert Riggs. (Riggs, how- 
ever, works the other side of the street 
in subject-matter, confining himself to 
highly dramatic illustrations emphasiz- 
ing human figures.) Wengenroth has 
paid little attention to human beings— 
in only two prints here do they ap- 
pear, and then only as minor props in 
boats. He does, though, have a for- 
tunate affinity for birds, and his sev- 
eral lithographs of highly personalized 
owls are among his best work. 

—ALONzO LANSFORD. 


Minneapolis Purchases Prints 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
has announced the acquisition of 13 
prints from an exhibition of Prints by 
French Painters of the 19th and 20th 
Centuries, held at the Institute last 
February. Included in the group are 
lithographs, Delacroix’s famous Royal 
Tiger and Lion of the Atlas Mountains, 
Matisse’s Arabian Blouse and Odalisque 
on a Couch; color lithographs by Renoir 
and Bonnard; two Gauguin woodcuts; 
two Rouault color engravings and three 
Picasso etchings. 





Fine Prints as Gifts 


PRINTS For Girts: A wide selection of 
prints are offered in a special holiday 
group at the Galerie St. Etienne (un- 
til Dec. 23). Included are matted 
Daumier lithographs from Le Charivari 
($4.50); Goya etchings from the Capri- 
chios and Proverbios series ($15); 
graphic works by the French Impres- 
sionists and their predecessors ($5-$50). 
For gifts for children the gallery of- 
fers Walt Disney multiplane paintings 
($3.75 and $5), as well as Christmas 
cards designed by Grandma Moses ($1 
and $2.50 a dozen). 

* * & 

GIFTS ON A BupceT: One of the best 
sources for gift purchase of art on a 
limited budget is the Serigraph Gallery, 
where a good selection of prints by 
members are displayed at a price range 
of $3.50 to $12. Among the attractive 
serigraphs are Edward Landon’s ab- 
stract Supplication ($5); Isaac Lane 
Muse’s subtle Star of Bethlehem ($10); 
Louis Bunce’s semi-abstract Summer 
Windows ($12); Mary Van Blarcom’s 
rich, joyous Surgent Spring ($12). 

* ca *~ 


VARIETY AT KLEEMANN: For holiday 
purchase the Kleemann Galleries have 
assembled a large selection of water- 
colors and prints by modern Europeans 
and Americans, offering wide variety 
in style, subject-matter and price (the 
latter begins at $35 and continues 
through four-figure notations). Among 
the choice items in the middle range 
are Kaethe Kollwitz’ last self-portrait 
($100); a beautiful series of color wood- 
cuts by Adja Junkers; small Rouault 
color prints ($125); a good Braque col- 
or lithograph ($160). 

eS 2 

GirT BARGAINS are plentiful in the sec- 
ond Graphic Arts Non-Jury Show, on 
view at the Village Art Center (until 
Dec. 28). Better-than-average quality 
prevails in etching, lithograph, drypoint, 
mezzotint, wood and linoleum block 
prints and monotype. The first prize, 
which carries with it a one-man show 
later in the season, was awarded. to 
Bertram Goodman. 


Crying Woman: ADJA YUNKERS 
On View at Kleemann Gallery 





Toy Merchant: KANELBA Boy: ELLEN COLMER. At Autumnal Bouquet: BuRLIUK 
At the Lilienfeld Gallery Bertha Schaefer Gallery At the A.C.A. Gallery 


Smoke: PHYLLIS CONNARD Fish: Victor THALL. On 
Exhibited at Douthitt Gallery View at Binet Gallery 


Girl with Fan: WHISTLER Chansons en Suspens: MARIA Téte de Jeune Fille: LAURENCIN 
At the Babcock Galleries At the Julien Levy Gallery At the Perls Galleries 
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Sculpture by Maria 


Dreams of a world—ordered by dis- 
tortion and progressing through a law 
of evolution that turns a human into 
an animal and an animal into a tree, 
all with the fearful casualness of a 
nightmare—make up the group of re- 
cent sculpture by Maria Martins, at 
the Julien Levy Gallery until Jan. 3. 

In this, her fifth compelling exhibi- 
tion, the Brazilian sculptor explores 
poth earlier subjects, based on primitive 
myths that take huge shape in frighten- 
ing forms, and comparatively simpler 
studies more closely related to modern 
experimentation but still haunted by 
jungle tensions. In both instances her 
technical command of material and 
method is expert and the sculpture 
itself strange, evocative but, oddly 
enough, decorative. A discordant note 
is the snobbish catalogue—a nicely 
printed, illustrated booklet which does 
not bother to translate the French text 
of André Breton for the benefit of 
American visitors to this American ex- 
hibition —J. K. R. 


Campanella Abstractions 


Vincent Campanella’s watercolor 
landscapes, at the Rehn Galleries 
through December, present moody in- 
terpretations of two widely-separated 
but similarly rugged regions—the rocky 
shores of Monhegan and the ranges of 
Wyoming. Campanella has an eye for 
the color and mood of a scene and 
tan present strong, fresh and well de- 
signed watercolors. Outstanding among 
the 10 pictures on view are the deep- 
toned Sea Wall, Pines and Boulders and 
Linear Movement. Other pictures, more 
derivative and less solidly organized, 
Teveal a weakness that the best paint- 
ings promise Campanella can over- 
come.—J. K. R. 


Ceramics by Poor 


Henry Varnum Poor, who has spent 
less time of late with ceramics, makes 
up for our loss with a superb group at 
the Rehn Galleries that forms one of 
the handsomest displays of pottery art 
seen in a long time. Especially fine is 
the series of plates and shallow bowls, 
largely devoted to expressive portrait 
Studies. These go beyond decoration to 
become as fully-realized and satisfy- 
ing as works in more formal mediums. 
Color is fresh and luminous, drawing 
Spontaneous and sensitive, while back- 
grounds are composed of subtly-modu- 
lated color areas that give depth and 
Spaciousness to the characterizations. 
Here is perfect fusing of technique and 
Creation. Prices range from $30 to $250, 
With a good selection available under 
$100. (Until Dec. 30.)—J. K. R. 


Natzler Ceramics 

Ceramics by Gertrud and Otto Natz- 
ler, at the Lilienfeld Galleries, display 
the union of technical skill, creative 
itspiration and scientific knowledge that 
long marked the work of these 
artists. None of these rare pieces mere- 
ly happened; all are the result of exact- 
research in the physical properties 
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of glazes and the nature of the matiere 
employed. 

Some of the exhibits are of such 
delicacy of texture that it would seem 
impossible that they could have been 
thrown on the potter’s wheel. None of 
them depends on applied decoration for 
appeal, but on the exquisite play of the 
glazes that appears to be suited to the 
particular form of each piece. Mirror- 
like surfaces, crackling or porous ef- 
fects enhance these free-flowing forms 
that possess an amazing divergence of 
subtle designs, and textural beauty. (Un- 
til Dec. 31.)—M. B. 


Thall at Binet 


Victor Thall’s one-man show of paint- 
ings at the George Binet Gallery ex- 
hibits uncompromising color and dis- 
ciplined spontaneity. Landscapes, 
interiors, portraits and still life are his 
milieu, and there is an air of enthusi- 
asm and verve about all of them that 
is exciting. Two portraits—Aunty Jane 
and Refugee Boy pleased this reviewer 
the most, but an abstracted Fish and 
colorful Flowers challenge this prefer- 
ence. Through December 20.—A. L. 


Opportunity for Purser 


Paintings by Stuart Purser form the 
second showing at the Opportunity Gal- 
lery, sponsored by the Pepsi-Cola Com- 
pany. Purser, who has received numer- 
ous awards and has had his work 
included in many large exhibitions, is 
now head of the art department of the 
University of Chattanooga. 

The artist’s gift for design is appar- 
ent in all the work, which ranges 
from the realism of Chickens Roostin’ 
through varied phases of semi-abstrac- 
tions to one purely abstract composi- 
tion, Chattanooga Blues, incidentally, 
not one of his happiest performances. 
Flair for appropriate color, which 
heightens his designs, is also one of 
his assets. (Until Jan. 8.)—M. B. 


Zestful David Burliuk 


With his current exhibition at the 
A.C.A. Gallery, David Burliuk is cele- 
brating his 25th year as an artist in 
the U.S. An uncompromising exponent 
of hard work, this zestful artist has 
turned out an enormous number of 
paintings, always working at high speed, 
and has exhibited in one-man shows 
almost yearly. It is inevitable that this 
prolific production would be uneven, but 
this reviewer can say that he has never 
seen a better group of paintings by 
Burliuk. Today, at sixty-six, he paints 
with the excitement and enthusiasm of 
a young man. 

As often as not, Burliuk squirts his 
pigment onto the canvas directly from 
the tube. This, of course, makes for al- 
most startlingly vibrant color, but the 
artist knows how to control it, at least 
part of the time. Sometimes, however, 
he carefully brushes in the color, using 
oil-wash and glazes. There are several 
canvases in the current exhibition that 
combine these two methods, and in this 
combination the artist seems to get the 
happiest results—for example, Flowers 


in Winter Landscapes and Memories of 
the Past. In other canvases, Burliuk 


continues to depict his familiar little 
gnome-like, folk-mythy people. 
Jan. 3.)—A. L. 


(Until 


Kanelba at Lilienfeld 


Raymond Kanelba, now showing 
paintings at the Lilienfeld Galleries, 
made his debut in America in 1938. To 
anyone who recalls his first exhibition, 
progress is evidenced, especially in his 
greater command of technical resources. 
Although his long residence in Paris 
has given him a definite French accent, 
his work is not imitative, nor deriva- 
tive. Rather it gives proof of a personal 
approach both to design and color har- 
monies. Kanelba paints with a fluent 
brush, which brings wealth of substance 
in juicy pigment and a pleasing range 
of color modulations. His flair for dec- 
orative design is marked in Circus and 
Children Actors. Johnny with Violin 
possesses the poignant appeal of ado- 
lescence. (Until Dec. 30.)—M. B. 


John Pike Watercolors 


Watercolors by John Pike, at the 
Ferargil Galleries, display virtuosity in 
its proper sense of a “special knowledge 
or skill” not acquired as an end or 
aim in themselves, but as means to 
carry out artistic ideals to their full 
expression. Impeccable handling in fin- 
ished brushwork, skillful breaking up 
of light and color planes in brilliant 
patterns and the incorporating of these 
patterns in the armature of design 
stamps all the work. 

It would be difficult to select better 
or best in this grouping, for each pic- 
ture reveals the same facility of ac- 
complishment, so it rests merely on 
personal preference to cite special 
items such as: Inchon Harbor, in which 
the red sails of a fishing boat accentu- 
ate the cool tones of sea and sky; 
Snow Clouds, where the palpably heavy 
masses of dark clouds and wisps of 
white spread through an immensity of 
sky over farmland, or the charm of Kor- 
ean Village. (Until Dec. 24.)—M. B. 


Garrett Conover 


Garrett Conover, who held his first 
exhibition of watercolors at the Eg- 
gleston Galleries just about a year ago, 
was back for a return engagement with 
a group of colorful oils last fortnight. 
The prim, almost primitive quality 
which gives Conover’s Pennsylvania 
landscapes real warmth and charm 
doesn’t work out so well when applied 
to an occasional figure. We particularly 
liked an effectively patterned Strip 
Cropping, a little Brown House set in 
bright greens, and the more ambitious 
Winter in the Poconos.—J. G. 


Selected Intimate Paintings 


The 19th and 20th century paintings 
in the Babcock December group are 
just what the title implies, because 
they are modest in size and really se- 
lected on the basis of quality and dis- 
tinction. In the group of older Ameri- 
cans will be found a Whistler, Girl with 
Fan ($2,700), which was stored in a 
private collection until recently. A 
small pensive study, it was shown in 
the 1904 Whistler Memorial, held in Bos- 
ton the year after Whistler died. 

Other notable works are Robert L. 
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Recent Sculptures by 


MARIA 


Julien Levy Gallery 
42 EAST 57th STREET - NEW YORK 


JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


TREW Through December 21 


HOCKER 


PAINTINGS 


STUDIO — GALLERY 
107 MacDougal Street © New York City 





Paintings by MAUDE 


OLE 


Ward Eggleston 


161 W. 57 ST. N. Y. Galleries 


REGINE GILBERT 


“Brooklyn’s Most Exuberant Primitive” 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON 
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BETTY PARSONS 
GALLERY e 15 €. 57 ST.,N. Y. 
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A timely gift . . 


With the Christmas Season upon 
us why not solve your gift prob- 
lem with a subscription to 
America’s only fortnightly news 
magazine of art. An ideal and 
valuable gift for the connoisseur, 
artist and student. 


$4 One Year $7 Two Years 
The ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. = 
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Newman’s colorful Girl Reading ($650) ; 
and an old favorite, Winslow Homer’s 
Evening ($1,800). More holiday-priced 
is the good selection of pictures by 
contemporaries, among them Jean 
Liberte’s Lobster Cove ($200); Martin 
Friedman’s Twilight ($150); Lewis 
Daniel’s Tropical Sunlight ($200), and 
Ben Wolf’s Landscape ($150).—J. K. R. 


Rosario Gerbino 


Rosario Gerbino’s oils fill a large gal- 
lery at Grand Central Art Galleries 
(15 Vanderbilt Ave.). He modifies his 
academic approach with an _ unmis- 
takably personal color-sense which 
achieves a hard, metallic quality more 
effective in landscape than his occa- 
sional portraits. Among the best of the 
landscapes there are a number of pleas- 
ing, decorative pictures. Through De- 
cember 20.—A. L. . 


George Wright Pastels 


George Wright’s exhibition of recent 
pastels, at Grand Central’s Vanderbilt 
Galleries through Dec. 27, again dem- 
onstrates his expert handling of this 
elusive medium. Wright “paints” with 
the crayon, his color safely missing 
prettiness. Lyric landscapes of New 
England and the South are portrayed 
with lyric picturesqueness. He can even 
depict Negro types under Spanish moss 
without being trite —A. L. 


Ellen Colmar, Sculptor 


Sculpture by Ellen Colmar, at the 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery, reveals a per- 
ception of bodily rhythms, building up 
form in design that restrains and yet 
permits a fluidity of substance. A group 
of small statuettes suggest the power 
of Tanagra figures to combine grace 
of posture with solidity of soundly-re- 
lated structure. One of the larger 
pieces, Woman Reclining, possesses a 
continuity of rhythmic line that gives 
it a distinctive character. Effective por- 
trait heads and a delightful adolescent 
Boy, all refiect the refinement and 
strength of the artist’s handling. 

Paintings by the group associated 
with this gallery are also shown, the 
splendid Still Life by Vasilieff, Flowers 
by Alfred Maurer and Siv Holme’s Girl 
at Typewriter are especially commend- 
ed. (Until Dec. 26.)—M. B. 


Lyric Watercolors 


Franz Bueb’s one-man show of water- 
colors at Carroll Carstairs Gallery ex- 
hibits papers of colorful charm, rang- 
ing in style from a Dufy-like smart- 
ness to a deeper personal lyricism. 
Bueb has ranged the eastern seaboard, 
painting various landscape subjects 
from Vermont to Florida. His color- 
washes are laid on smooth paper to 
give a live, wet quality; much line ac- 
cent is used, but for suggestion rather 
than delineation. The rich Soft Winds 
seems the best of his personal, lyric 
style. Through December 29.—A. L. 


Towering Gotham 


Recent watercolors by Phyllis Con- 
nard, at the John Douthitt Gallery, 
have New York for their theme. With 
a few exceptions these pictures pre- 
sent aerial vistas of towering build- 
ings and open spaces of Central Park 


Little David: STuarT Purs 
At Opportunity Gallery 


under varied effects of light. Miss Con- 
nard paints fluently, but holds her in. 
terpretations to firm design, using for 
the most part a palette in low register 
that conveys the sense of mystery that 
is latent in buildings that loom out of 
the night with their fringing of lighted 
windows. Rain Swept. City is one of the 
outstanding items, veils of rain partly 
concealing, partly revealing, the con 
tours of the city’s soaring “ae 
—M. B. 


South Seas in Watercolor 

New Caledonia, New Guinea, the Phil- 
ippines and the New Hebrides—theit 
landscape, people and customs—were 
brought to the Barbizon-Plaza Galleries 
last fortnight in swift and adept water- 
colors by Jouko Hakola. In fluent and 
rhythmic style, the artist pictures na 
tive women carrying their babies, wash- 
ing clothes and preparing meals, while 
their men take their ease, go about 
their trading business in dugout canoes 
or argue animatedly over cock a 

—ZJ. G, 


“All Is Still” 


Serene, traditional landscapes and 
still lifes by the New Jersey artist, 
George Drittler, were shown last fort 
night at the Morton Galleries. A plea® 
ant quietness pervades the whole show. 
There has been, momentarily, a com 
plete cessation of sound in the simple, 
muted winter landscape, over the house 
tops in Last Days of Winter, in the 
room where burnished pots are pla é 
against a subdued background in a still 
life arrangement.—J. G. 


Modern French 


A large selection of modern Frenth 
paintings—ranging from naive assef 
sions of Bombois to the frothy sophisti 
cation of Dufy—fill the three rooms 
the Niveau Gallery this month. Out 
standing among them are a simple but 
attractive still life of the early 1920 
by Bonnard; a graceful 1941 Matisse 
still life of fruit and flowers, a well 
ordered view of peaceful country b 
Bombois and works by Boudin, Chagall, 
Matisse, Picasso, Raffaelli, Rouault, Sit 
nac and Utrillo.—J. K. R. 
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| Houmay CHARM aT PeERLS: The an- 
mal Holiday Show at Perls Gallery, is 
as enchanting as ever, and if there is a 
marked change from previous groups, 
is only that there is less “cute” whim- 
~ and more work that combines fan- 
tasy and enduring charm with solid 
painting substance. Prices are kept to 
50) and under, with enough “under” 
» attract modest collectors. Among the 
istinguished pictures are Carol Blan- 
rd’s attractive watercolor drawings 
0-$70); a group of Darrell Austin’s 
sive lions and bulls under moonlight 
100-500) that are small but excel- 
examples of his work; semi-ab- 
act colored ink drawings by Carreno, 
“exciting in color, stimulating in form 
($150); a large, beautiful Pascin draw- 
ing ($400). 
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JRSER 
llery CHRISTMAS GROUP AT CONTEMPORARY 
Art: This large juried Christmas an- 
Con-§ nual, which brings together work by 
r in-§ gallery regulars and talented newcom- 
» forg. ers, Offers painting and sculpture at a 
ister{ Price range of $10-$250. Among the 
‘that | outstanding pictures are Jack Perlmut- 
ut off ter’s semi-abstract of an El landscape 
shted ($175); Hilda Weingarten’s sensitive 
f the} studio composition ($90); Robert De 
artly Vries’s admirable blue-toned street 
con-§ scene ($100); Simon Lewin’s portrait 
ture. § ($75); Sigmund Kozlow’s pastel self- 


B portrait ($125) and landscapes by Roger 
Holt, Theo Hios, Eleanore Mizzy, Syd 
Browne, Marjorie Deo, Jack Lewis and 


Phil-{ Richard Young. In addition to the paint- 
their} ings, the gallery offers one of the best 
were} Selections of sculpture at modest price 
leries |} —2mong them works by Boris Kagen, 
rater: Peter Fingesten and Edith Denniston. 


t and * ¢ ¢ ‘ 
KRAUSHAAR CHRISTMAS GrRouP: The 


S na 
— Kraushaar Galleries have assembled 
wi 


reasonably-priced and framed paintings 
and drawings, by gallery familiars and 
anoe} talented newcomers. Included among 
ights | works by the latter are a good-sized, 
-G. | attractive watercolor floral by Antonio 
Colombio ($45); an impressive large 
gouache—rugged and abstracted—by 
William Keinbusch ($150); an attrac- 
tive drawing of Central Park by W. F. 
Hoyt ($50). Also outstanding are Heli- 
ker’s The Inlet, watercolor ($35); an 
amusing gouache by Bouché ($100) and 
works by Stella Drabkin, Sidney Rains, 
Karl Schrag and Beal, Schnakenberg, 
Glackens, Prendergast, Ruellan, Maillol 


and Dix. 
olaced * * #* 


ArT Farr AT EGAN: Works in many 
media are hung ceiling high to tempt 
collectors with a budget of $25-$250. 
Outstanding pictures include Joseph 
Krause’s seasonal and good fir-tree oil 
landscape ($100); a charming George 
Constant watercolor and an abstract 
Ben Benn still life (both $125), and 
seven-in-one watercolors of Isadora 
Duncan by Walkowitz ($200). All prices 
here include frames. 

+ = * 


MwmtTown CHRISTMAS Group: Pictures 
and sculptures by members of this gal- 
are priced from $10 for unframed 
Prints to $500 for framed oils. Outstand- 
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ing works in a group that leans to the 
romantic approach are a _ top-quality 
William Thon Port Clyde, Me. ($400) 
and a striking watercolor, Snow and 
Moonlight, by the same artist ($125); 
a richly painted Life and Still Life by 
Anatol Shulkin ($500); a large, dreamy 
gouache by Lenard Kester ($350); a 
fine Maldarelli figure sculpture ($350), 
and Fred Meyer’s amusing gouache, 
Ring Around the Rosie ($150). 


s * * 


MODERN PICTURES AT CHINESE GALLERY : 
A large selection of paintings and 
drawings by diverse artists of modern 
style are presented in this holiday show 
where moderate prices range from $35 
to $200. Outstanding among these are 
crayon drawings by Hugh Mesibov 
(from $50), a large, brooding abstrac- 
tion by Fred Conway ($50); a Gerrit 
Hondius clown ($75). Paintings by 
Theodore Fried, Earl Kerkam, N. Takis, 
Edna Tacon, Emanuel Romano, gallery 
director Harold Wacker and others are 


included. 
> * e 


“FoR THE HoME”: The annual selec- 
tion of American paintings “For the 
Home,” at the Milch Galleries is priced 
from $125 to $1,000. We were especial- 
ly interested in a soft, charming Arkville 
Landscape by J. Francis Murphy, whose 
turn it now seems to be for gallery re- 
appraisal ($350); a dark Approaching 
Storm by Inness ($400); and a portrait 
by Sargent. Among the contemporaries, 
Hobson Pittman’s The Widow ($400); 
Jay Robinson’s tiny, gay and luminous 
Vermont landscapes ($125), and works 
by Farnsworth, Hering and Warren are 


outstanding. 
* * * 


BARZANSKY DECEMBER GROUP: Paint- 
ings, watercolors and drawings by vet- 
eran and newer members of this gallery 
are hung for holiday purchase and sale. 
Prices start at $50 for a watercolor by 
Harold Liebman and go up to $1,200 for 
Gatto’s popular and remarkable achieve- 
ment, Rockefeller Plaza. Other works, 
moderately priced, include landscapes 
by G. S. Lipson, Lawrence Rothbort 
and Robert Wiseman, drawings of Cen- 
tral Park by Boris Solotareff and wa- 
tercolors by Shirley Kessler. 

ok * * 


8TH STREET GALLERY GrRouP: No one 
can accuse this gallery of helping in- 
flation along. Here prices run from $1 
to $50 for watercolors and oils. In- 
cluded are a group of framed Lake 
George landscapes in oil by William 
Fisher ($18) and pictures by Lucille 
Hobbie, Ernest Sumner and Carrie 
Wieners. Also available are ceramic 
tiles of village scenes by Director Mar- 
garet Kilbourne ($1-$2) and Christmas 
cards. 

a cs * 

HOo.ipAyY EXHIBITION AT NEW-AGE: “100 
Art Works to Live With” are offered 
by this co-operatively-owned gallery at 
a price range of $1 to $200. Included 
among the paintings, drawings and 
prints by 21 artists, are works by Zoltan 
Hecht, Nova, Herman Brockdorff, John 
Melching, Helen Ratkai, Louise Freed- 
man, Minna Citron, and newcomers, 
Frederic Fuchs, Fernando Gerassi and 
Howard Willard. Christmas cards de- 
signed by Zoltan Hecht and Avon are 
$1 for boxes of 18 and 24 cards. 


Elen LANYON 
Roland GEN ZEL 
Emil WHITE 


Through Jan. 5th 


937 Third Ave., N.Y.C. 
(near 57th St.) 
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WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS BY 


FRANZ BUEB 


Thru Dec. 27 
CARSTAIRS catuery, 11 &. 57, 6. Y. 
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CASEIN TEMPERA, 
AND OIL COLORS 
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‘<>< by Alonzo Lansford>—™ 


Stepping off the train in Akron for 
a lecture date, couple of weeks ago, I 
thought, for a brief exultant moment, 
that the cultural millenium had ar- 
rived and art magazines were being 
hawked on railroad platforms. But, on 
second thought, I remembered that I 
had never met my host face to face, 
so, instead of exchanging instructions 
like “I'll be sitting under the rubber 
plant, reading Trilby,” or “Look for a 
man with titian hair and laughing grey 
eyes—that’s me,” Director Val Clear of 
the Arkon Art Institute simply walked 
down the platform waving a copy of 
THE ArT Dicest. I spotted him imme- 
diately. In the interests of honest re- 
porting. we have to add that nobody 
tried to buy the Dicest from him. 

* ca 3 


Speaking of Akron gives me the ex- 
cuse to tell a yarn that has nothing to 
do with art, but does concern Ohio. 
Very shortly after V-J Day, your re- 
porter was among the first thousand 
or so Allied troops to land in Japan, 
and, the very first day of the Occupa- 
tion, jeeped up into the mountains west 
of Tokyo as part of a small advance de- 
tachment. It was certain that we were 
the first Americans there, and yet every 
time we met a Jap he would shout, 
“Ohio!” As everybody knows, Kilroy 
always got there first, so we became 
convinced that Kilroy was from Ohio 
until we learned that “Ohio” was Jap- 
anese for “good morning.” Some of the 
Jads from the Empire State answered 
this greeting by saying “New York.” 
Then it was the Nip’s turn to be puz- 
zled, for that sounded just like the Jap 
word for “hot bath.” 


* oa * 


Overland truck drivers have the repu- 
tation of liking good food and lots of 
it. The old-time canal barge crews ap- 
parently did also, if we may judge by 
a unique dining experience we had 
while visiting Akron. At the junction 
of two now-obsolete canals, a few miles 
outside town, is Young’s Tavern. First 
opened in the 1830s, it has always had 
the same menu, and that menu has al- 
ways consisted of but one meal: you 
start off with lake pike, then fried 
chicken, country style, with a large as- 
sortment of vegetables within easy 
reach. The atmosphere is still barge- 
canal too—no prettying up for the tour- 


ist trade. 
a - aa 


Passing Arthur Harlow and Co., the 
other day, we remembered that it was 
just this time last year that they were 
robbed of $100,000 worth of rare prints, 
so we dropped in to inquire if any had 
ever turned up or if the crime had been 
solved. The answer was no to both ques- 








tions, but we did dig up an interes 
comparison of various branches of ¢ 
gendarmerie when confronted with a 

When one of New -York’s Finest yig 
ited the scene of the crime—obvio: 
his first look into an art gallery. 
glanced around at the Rembrang 
Diirers, Meryons, et al, and mutte 
“Now who in hell would wanta sy 
this stuff?” A bit later, the F.B.I, 
into the act. The G-man didn’t know 
Claude Lorrain from a Currier & 
to begin with, but as his investigatig 
continued from day to day he ki 
studying the various prints and askij 
questions. Finally he was compari 
Schoengauer and Diirer and discuss 
the differences in the various staf 
of an etching by Rembrandt. Wh 
knows, if he hadn’t been taken off ¢ 
case he might have become a collect 





























* * * 


Since he was arrested last summep 
on the charge of possessing a piste 
without a license, we have kept very 
quiet about Philip Evergood, in an ef. 
fort not to prejudice the court trying 
the case. The slow wheels of justice 
finally ground out a verdict last week, 
and we are pleased to report that Ever. 
good was absolved of all charges, While 
the artist was away in the country, a 
crime was committed in his house in 
New York, the criminal using a World 
War I signal gun which Evergood had 
hanging on his wall. Although it seem- 
ed fantastic to arrest him, a tricky 
technical point of law was at stake 
and somebody had to be the guinea-pig. 


* * * 
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Standing in front of Fletcher Mar- 
tin’s painting at the Whitney Annual, 
we overheard a man tell his companion, 
“Look, he’s changed his style—no sin- 
cerity.” A little later, we caught up 
with the same man as he was talking 
about the painting by Alexander Brook, 
“See, he’s still painting in his same 
old style hy doesn’t he try some 
thing new.” You can’t win. 
* * * 





Shortly after their honeymoon, Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and Prince Philip will 
visit the U.S., we are told, bringing 
with them some 500 paintings from the 
Royal Collection for exhibition in New 
York. The Tudors, Stuarts, Oranges 
and Hanovers were no mean art Col- 
lectors, and if judiciously selected, this 
exhibition should be something to see! 

ok * * 


Faux Pas Dept.: An art association 
in New Jersey recently had as a lec 
turer a man who was originally from 
that city. In the intervening years, he 
had become a collector and authority 
on music boxes. When his lecture was 
over, Madam Chairman tendered him @ 
check for his services, but he declined, 
saying he wouldn’t think of accepting 
payment from his old home town. They 
argued about it for awhile, when finally 
the Chairman suggested that perhaps 
the gentleman would consent to donate 
the check to a local fund for a worth 
while cause. Indeed the gentlemal 
would, and forthwith endorsed the 
check. “By the way,” he asked, as he 
handed it to her, “what cause is 
fund for?” The unfortunately phrased 
reply was: “A fund to get better speak 
ers, next year.” 
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Shepherdess: DANIEL RIDGWAY KNIGHT 


At Parke-Bernet 


FINE FURNITURE will be featured in 
the first large sale of the new year 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, which 
will be held on the afternoons of Janu- 
ary 8, 9 and 10. 

Among the more choice pieces of 
English 18th and early 19th century 
cabinetwork are a Queen Anne inlaid 
walnut hooded secretary with mirror 
doors and a lady’s tall-back wing arm- 
chair in mauve silk; a similar George I 


PLATA 
ART GALLERIES 


9-11-13 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
Quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


December 15, 1947 


chair in antique crewel embroidery; 
an early Georgian carved and inlaid 
walnut gaming table attributed to 
David Roentgen; a large Sheraton 
group, including a mahogany break- 
front bookcase, two Carleton house 
desks, an inlaid and decorated secre- 
tary-cabinet, two and three-pedestal 
dining tables, a small pedestal side- 
board and a pair of inlaid mahogany 
card tables; a Chippendale mahogany 
and needlepoint wing armchair. 
Accompanying decorative items in- 
clude two Willard banjo clocks with 
églomisé commemorative and ship pan- 
els; Rockingham, Chamberlain Worces- 
ter and 18th century Oriental Lowestoft 
services; Royal Copenhagen and Lim- 
bach 18th century tankards mounted 
in silver; a Dresden reticulated porce- 
lain centerpiece, and a jewel casket 
painted with shipping scenes. In a 
group of early American glass are a 
Stiegel-type sapphire blue covered bowl 
and footed creamer, a Pitkin olive 
green one-fourth pint flask and mille- 
fiori paper weights, and a pair of 
“Washington - Lafayette” salts. There 
are also some notable examples of old 
English and early American silver. 


Among the paintings are Shepherdess 
by Ridgway Knight, In the Evening by 
Sanchez-Perrier and The Farm by F. J. 
Voltz, and a group of bronzes by Paul 
Manship includes Running Nymph, 
Adam and Eve, Relaxation and a pair 
of statuettes. 


The property, which comes from Mrs. 
Ad Schulberg, an Eastern art museum 
and other sources, will be exhibited 
from January 3. 


Auction Calendar 


December 17, 18 and 19, Wednesday through 
Friday afternoons. Plaza Art Galleries: Fur- 
nishings, art objects, paintings, from the estate 
of Rose Edith Aubin. Exhibition from Dec. 15. 

December 18, 19 and 20, Thursday through Sat- 
urday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French 
and English furniture and decorations, property 
of Mrs. John Chaflin and other owners. Ex- 
hibition from Dec. 13. 

December 19, Friday afternoon. Kende Galleries 
of Gimbel Brothers: Oriental art, miniatures, 
patchboxes and decorations from several col- 
lections. Exhibition from Dec. 16. 

December 30, Tuesday morning and afternoon 
Plaza Art Galleries: Household furnishings, to 
complete the settlement of several estates from 
private owners. Exhibition Dec. 29. 

January 8, 9 and 10, Thursday through 
day afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
lish furniture and decorations, Oriental 
other porcelains, Early American glass, 
paintings, bronzes, Oriental rugs, property of 
Mrs. Ad Schulberg and an Eastern Art Museum 
Exhibition from January 3. 


Satur- 
Eng- 

and 
silver. 


The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Paintings: 

Van der Heyden: A View in Delft: The 
Oude Kerk (P-B, Larsen) Acquavella 
GI, Sivicarececctrennccetacnceoscssvorttmssinnadaes $15,500 

Rembrandt: Portrait, Probably of Saskia 
(P-B, Larsen) Julius Weitzner 

Van Beyeren: Still Life 
New York Dealer 

Corot: Prairie Abritee Par Les Arbres 
(P-B, Rockefeller) Private Collector .. 

Ruisdael: Wooded Landscape with a Stream 
(P-B, Larsen) Chas. Hellmich, Agt. .. 

Stuart: George Washington (P-B, Rocke- 
feller) Chas. Hellmich, Agt. 


6,000 
(P-B, Larsen) 


4,300 


4,000 





PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES: Inc 


30 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 22 


America’s Leading Auction Gallery 
for the Acquisition or Disposal of 


FINE ART AND LITERARY PROPERTY 
INCLUDING PAINTINGS, PRINTS, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, DECORATIONS 
OTHER PERSONAL EFFECTS 


Ask to be placed on our mailing list for advance 
announcements—there js no charge. Or, if you wish 
to receive catalogues, write for information regarding 


subscription by the season. 


Consultation for the disposal of 
collections may be arranged by appointment 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 
ARTHUR SWANN, LESLIE A. HYAM, Vice-Presidents 





ROBERT ROSENTHAL'S 
Qhristmas Special! 
12x16 OIL SKETCH BOX ; 


serra te (Unpainted) 
a | Holds 3 12x16 
| Canvas Boards 
ee 
“ —— 
* 


Complete Professional Oil Set 
12 x 16 Sketchbox—as shown above 
12 Studio Size Tubes Hi-Test Oil Colors 
1 Lb. Tube Hi-Test Zinc White 
5 Assort. Hi-Grade Oil Bristle Brushes 


3 12 x 16 Canvas Panels $4598 


1 Palette Knife 
2 Oil Cups 

e COMPLETE 
Rembrandt Artist Water Color Set 


Turps & Linseed Oil 

Aluminum Water Color Box 

12 Rembrandt W. C. Pans $ 50 
1 No. 6 Red Sable Brush 

1 Sponge : COMPLETE 
Student Water Color Set 
Aluminum Water Color Box $375 


12 Tubes Student’s Water Colors 
‘. COMPLETE 


1 No. 6 Brush 
e Mail Orders F.O.B. N.Y.C. . «. Von 


Robert Rosenthal, Inc. 


. 41 East 8 Street uw Y.¢.3 


Artists’ Materials of Every Description 


AGAIN AVAILABLE! 


MORILLA 


Famous Artists’ Papers 


Used the World Over—They Have No Equal 


MICHALLET 


CHARCOAL PAPER 


CANSON INGRES 


WHITE AND 24 COLORS 


CANSON MI-TEINTES 


FOR PASTEL, WATERCOLOR 


CANSON AQUARELLE 


HANDMADE—FOR WATERCOLOR 


BEVERLY INGRES 
WHITE AND 12 COLORS 
- DISTRIBUTED BY GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE - 


—_e— 


THE MORILLA COMPANY, new york 10 


2] \e 


ART MATERIALS 


One of the largest Artists 
Li Pitaeh NY eee mee baal a 
D4 
PICTURE FRAMES 

J 
WATERCOLORS 


OILS AND 


CANVAS, PAPER, BRUSHES 
J 


ALL STANDARD MATERIALS 
>. 
DELIVERIES ANYWHERE 


T. R. BOGUT 


Academy of Arts Building 
65 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK 5. W J 
MITCHELL 2-8378 


54 ART BOOK 
LIBRARY 


Adventurous Artists. 


“Across the Wide Missouri” by Bernard 
De Voto. 1947. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
fin Co. 483 pp. of text with 81 illustra- 
tions in black and white and color. $10. 


What makes this history of the clim- 
actic years in the American advance 
westward, told through the adventures 
of the mountain men and fur traders as 
they penetrated the vast region be- 
tween the Missouri River and the Rocky 
Mountains, of special interest to art- 
minded readers is the large section of 
pictures and text devoted to three of 
the first Western painters: Charles 
Bodmer, George Catlin and Alfred 
Jacob Miller. 

Miller, least known of the group, was 
one of our first Western artist-corre- 
spondents. In 1837 the unknown 26- 
year-old Baltimore painter accepted an 
assignment to join a Western fur-trad- 
ing expedition, as artist-recorder for a 
British sportsman who wanted sketches 
made for future paintings to hang on 
the walls of his Scottish castle. Miller 
thus became the first artist to see and 
paint the Rocky Mountain trappers. A 
collection of his near-forgotten works 
was acquired about ten years ago by 
Mae Reed Porter, who contributes to 
the book an account of her discovery. 


The pictures by Miller, as well as 
those by Catlin and Bodmer, are seen 
both in color and black and white and 
together make a vivid record, as well 
as a stimulating introduction to three 
adventurous American painters. 


* * * 


Looking Backward 


“Picture Maker of the Old West: Wil- 
liam H. Jackson,” by Clarence 8S. Jack- 
son. 1947. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. 303 pp. with illustrations. 
$7.50. 


William Henry Jackson, self-trained 
artist and pioneer photographer who 
deserves to be better remembered, was 
born in 1842 and lived 99 years and 
40-odd weeks. During a long, adventur- 
ous life he made numerous trips to the 
West, creating with camera and brush 
a record that provides excellent source 
materials for researchers. Assigned pho- 
tographer for the famous Hayden Sur- 
vey of the West in 1867, Jackson has 
to his credit the first photographs of 
the upper Yellowstone region (prints 
of which helped convince doubting Con- 
gressmen to create our first National 
Park); the first photographs of the 
Cliff Dwellings of the Mesa Verde and 
of Holy Cross Mountain. In photo- 


graphs that are remarkably Clear, 
strong and effective despite the prinj. 
tive equipment used, Jackson recorda 
the native Indian life and landscape ¢ 
the West, the building of the Unig 
Pacific Railroad, the mining town 
All of which makes this book, assemblej 
by his son who contributes a text basej iil 
on his father’s diaries and letters, ay 
intriguing and nostalgic volume. 
* * + 


For a Home Gallery 


“The Prints of Joaw Mire” Text, 
Michel Leiris. Translated by Walte 
Pach. 1947. New York: Curt Valentin, 
16 pp. of text and 42 reproductions, 2?) 
in color. $12.50. 


This portfolio comprises 40 black andi 
white reproductions of whimsical, gay@} 
lithographs by Miro, together with two ff} 
bright, childish color stencils, all printed #} 
on separate sheets. A booklet aptly @ 
titled “Around Joan Miro,” by Miche 
Leiris, accompanies it. 

* * * 
“Ingres: 24 Drawings.” 1947. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 24 reproductions 
portfolio. $7.50. 


Here is a portfolio that should please 
the most discriminating collector. The 
24 drawings by Ingres—including both 
formal and informal studies—are re 
produced on good paper and attractive. 
ly mounted on separate sheets of un: 
form size. Beautifully reproduced, the § 
drawings make an exquisite collection 
that can be enjoyed with more intimacy 
than the average books of reproduc- 
tions afford. 

* - * 


“Cézanne: 10 Watercolors.” 1947. New 
York: Pantheon Books. 10 reproduc 
tions in portfolio. $12.50. 


A companion volume to the Ingres, 
this portfolio of ten reproductions of 
still life, figure and landscape water- 
colors by Cézanne is a superb publica 
tion. The delicately modulated washes 
of color and fine line drawing in the 
pictures come through perfectly in these 
color plates. Price of the book is low. 

OK * * 
“Russell Cowles,” by Donald Bear. 1941. 
Los Angeles: Dalzell Hatfield. 53 pp. of 
text and 48 reproductions. $8. 


An excellent monograph on Russell 
Cowles, the book presents in words an 
pictures the aims and accomplishments 
of the painter. Included are 48 repre 
ductions (two in color) of portraits, 
still life and landscape, a study of the 
artist by Donald Bear, director of the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art, and @ 
group of letters written by Cowles, 
about the pictures reproduced. ; 

* * * 


“A Christmas Anthology of Poetry @ 
Painting.” Edited and compiled by Vit 
ian Campbell. Foreword by Walt 
Pach. 1947. New York: The Womé 

Press. 93 pp. of text and pictures. $37 


A slim volume of poetry and repr 
ductions of paintings on Christm 
themes, the book is more success! 
with the poetry selections, which 
gin with charming 14th and 15th cé 
tury poems and carols and _ inclu@ 
later works by Blake, Hopkins, Milte 
Shakespeare and others. 


The Art Dig 





















































il TRATION 


by Ben Jorj Harris 
Covers simple black and white work; 





1 from the initial “thumbnail” sketch to 


the free-hand touching up of the final 


| job; black line and shaded drawings, 


with a background in color; colorwork 
in three or more colors, as well as a 
section on the art of photo retouching. 


Gives examples of music and pro- 


| gram covers, title pages, and adver- 
| tising art prepared and sold by the 
} authors to top national markets. 


Just published, a 
brand new book, and 
in a class by itself! 
$4.00 












































Order through your dealer 


or direct from 
j THE 
MANUAL ARTS 
PRESS 


2637 Duroc Bidg., Peoria 3, Il. 
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NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


15 E 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 


NR RENNOC CONC 08 SomatoES: 
400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 


SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 


183 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 


LEO ROBINSON 
FRAME 1388 6th Ave. ART 


N. Y. C. 19 SUPPLIES 


@ VARNISH—FORMULATED BY RALPH MAYER 
WENFANT PICTURE PRESERVAR IN STOCK 














Write for copy 
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A Modern V Tay a 


By Ralph M. Pearson 





The Abstract Show at Chicago 


When critic C. J. Bulliet says this 
largest Abstract and Surrealist exhibi- 
tion “proves that rigor mortis has set 
in for a once noble art movement,” it 
becomes necessary to see and check the 
provocative statement. I have visited 
Chicago and seen and checked. 

Abstract art shifts the scenery from 
tangibles to intangibles, from matter 
to spirit. It substitutes the symbol for 
the replica. It plays pure, and less pure, 
visual music. Instead of shunting in- 
terest through the picture, as through 
a mirror, to subject, it catches and 
holds interest (or abuse) within itself. 
It is a self-contained show. Surrealism 
returns to subject, but, by dealing with 
the fantastic rather than the literal, 
offers conscious mind happy hunting 
into the unknown. 

In doing these things abstraction and 
surrealism snap a lot of chains that tie 
most of us to literal facts and skills 
in the visual arts and offer certain 
excitements in compensation. We are 
drowned in factual pictures—in movies, 
ads, newspapers, magazines and ex- 
hibits. We are starved by lack of sensory 
adventure with its emotional thrills. 
Hunger, therefore, must be widespread 
—hunger for a balanced ration. Scien- 
tists like Steinmetz and Keyserling have 
long been telling us the need for this 
balanced ration is desperate. Its lack is 
responsible for many ills in contempo- 
rary life, among which boredom is not 
the least. The show at Chicago offers 
a cure for these ills—a chance to get 
excited about something besides sex, 
sports, profits and movies. 

One way to satisfy this hunger is to 
become all wrought up with psycho- 
logical anger and the new and strange, 
to condemn with verbal fireworks what 
is not understood, to defend oneself 
ardently against the needed but unwel- 
come invasion of personal complacency. 

Another way is to participate in the 
adventure; it is more permanent. 


The adventure-mongering pictures and 
sculptures at the Institute are dom- 
inantly original, valid and distinguished. 
They prove adequately that the power 
to create and design is still within us 
and our known and less-known artists. 
They announce that, in the main, the 
influence of Paris has been absorbed 
and is manifesting itself with the con- 
tinuing change and accretions of in- 
dividual talent. Because of the intelli- 
gent two-person jurying, this applies in 
many, but not all, cases where the 
derivation is evident, as with the di- 
sciples of Mondrian. 


There are derivitive and meager 
works of course, but here, fortunately, 
they are the minority and can be over- 
looked. Except when they win a prize 
as did the Cyclops by William Ba- 
ziotes with the biggest ($1,000) purse. 
This crude three color symbol deserved 
a prize no doubt—but at the opposite 
end of the honor list, unless the ex- 
perience of this critic is totally in- 
valid. The first prize to Rico Lebrun 
is well bestowed on an outstanding and 
mature original work. 


Uda 
Sea 


Wile 


X-MAS SPECIALS! 


OIL SKETCH BOX, 
with palette, 12x16 
unfinished wood, ac- 
commodates 3 12x16 
Panels, leather handle 





cacdudlorcwcseine $5.88 
™ SKETCH BOX #10, with palette, 
12x16, fine finished wood. Stay cover 
can be adjusted to different angles. Has 
non-rusting hinges and hardware and 
accommodates three 12x16 Panels, 


leather handle 


Vayansadgaanideayervesiee $10.00 


OIL PAINT SET #1, contains ten Yn”"x 
4” tubes Beverly oil colors, 2 brushes, 
linseed oil and turpentine, in cardboard 
Me Genet hs Spats te cusiiccesaiimekibidscs size $3.00 
but 
$3: 65 


OIL PAINT SET #2, same as #1, 
WOW AE ON occas d kecsncccksdcevtscctaad 


OIL PAINT SET #4, 
contains 8 
Studio Size 
Tubes Bev- 
erly oil 
colors, 3 
brushes, 
linseed oil, 
turpentine, 
palette, pal- 
ette cup 
and palette 
knife in 
wood box 
13%4"x6™%4"x1ly%” 


OIL PAINT SET #5, contains 10 Studio 
Size Tubes Pretested oil colors, 1 large 
tube zinc white, 6 assorted good quality 
brushes, linseed oil, turpentine, 2 12”x 
16” Canvas Panels, palette cup and pal- 
ette knife in fine finished wood box 
with palette 12”x16” 


FOLDING SKETCHING EASEL #1A. A 
Sturdy light weight easel. Tongue and 
grove leg construction with sliding and 
adjustable tray. Height: Open 66”, 
Ce Sees scoxns scvcncricecceececoutel ‘ 

FOLDING SKETCHING EASEL #3A, 
same as # | Aexcept with tilting bar $3.00 

(Other sketching easels up to $25.00) 
MASTER STUDIO EASEL #81A. Artists 
everywhere have acclaimed the MASTER 
as the most practical of semi-studio type 
easels; stable yet easily moved; adjust- 
able to different angles, heavy cast 
metal ratchet, stained walnut. Height: 
78”, Weight: 16 Ibs. 9.00 
(Larger Studio Easels—$23.50) 

ARTISTS’ SMOCKS, Small, Medium and 
Large in Blue, Grey or Tan $3.95 
ARTISTS’ COTTON DUCK CANVAS, 
52” wide by 6 yds. ............ roll $10.50 











































All Prices F. 0. B. New York City 
Prompt shipment on receipt of money 
order or check. (No. C. O. D.’s) 
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PAUL LAURITZ, JR. 


3955 Clayton Ave., Los Angeles 27, Cel. 
MANUFACTURER OF THE FINE 


PERMA ARTIST COLORS 


MADE AND SOLD DIRECT TO THE ARTIST 
FOR OVER 16 YEARS 
POST PAID ANYWHERE 18 U.S.A. 
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WINSOR & NEWTON married chemistry to ART 


Is this color permanent? Can this one be produced in greater intensity and brilliance? Has this oil 
been refined to the last limit of crystal purity. 





William Winsor’s skill in chemistry answered these questions. With the artist Henry Newton to spur oer 
and guide him .. . the firm of Winsor & Newton made the finest artists’ colors, with the added guarantee re 
that every tube of Winsor & Newton color would be alike in purity, brilliance and permanence. te 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG (CANADIAN AGENTS 


Dec 
The Art Dige# 


Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
yals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


}2ND NATIONAL PRINT ANNUAL. 
93-May 23. Brooklyn Museum. 
all artists in U. S. Work due Feb. 24. 
For further information write Una E. 
Johnson, Curator, Dept. of Prints, Brook- 
lyn Museum, Eastern Parkway. 


Indiana, Pa. 


STH ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART EX- 
% HIBITION. April 10-May 8. State Teach- 
ers College. Open to all living artists. All 
media. Jury. Prizes total $700. Entry fee 
$3. Cards due Mar. 5. Work due Mar. 12. 
For further information write Orval Kipp, 
Director, Art Dept. 


New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL PAINTING EXHIBITION. Feb. 
14-Mar. 29. Arts and Crafts Club. Open 
to all artists resident in the U. S. Paintings 
in any medium. Jury. Prizes total $1,750. 
Entry cards due Jan. 14. For further in- 
formation write Arts & Crafts Club, 712 
Royal St., New Orleans 16. 


New York, N. Y. 


9TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NATIONAL 

SERIGRAPH SOCIETY. Mar. 29-Apr. 24. 
Serigraph Galleries. Open to all artists. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee for non-members $1. 
Work due Mar. 7. For further information 
write Doris Meltzer, Director, Serigraph 
Galleries, 38 West 57 St., New York 19. 


8iST ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Feb. 9-Mar. 1. 
National Academy Galleries. Open to all 
artists. Jury. Prizes total $900. Entry fee 
to non-members $3. Work due Jan. 29; 
must be delivered by artist or agent. Ex- 
hibits sent by express or mail accepted by 
W. S. Budworth & Son, 424 West 52nd St. 
and Hayes Storage & Packing Service, 305 
East 61st St. For further information write 
Walter L. White, 106 Newbold Pl., Kew 
Gardens 15, L. L., N. Y. 


Paterson, N. J. 


MIRROR OF AMERICA, FIRST ANNUAL 
GREATER PATERSON ART EXHIBI- 
TION. Feb. 1-28. Open to all artists. All 
media. Subject must pertain to Northern 
Jersey showing the historical, industrial 
or beauty spots of this area. Entry fee 
$1. Awards. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 

31. Work due Jan. 15. Work and 
requests for further information sent to 
McKiernan Art Center, 2 Park Avenue. 


Portland, Me. 


6TH ANNUAL, PORTLAND SOCIETY OF 
ART. First Section: Watercolor and Pas- 
tel. Feb. 1-21. Second Section: Oil. Mar. 
7-28. L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum. Open to all American artists in U.S. 
Jury. Entry fee $1. Entry cards and work 
due Jan. 17 for First Section, (Feb. 21 for 
Second Section). For further information 
write Bernice Breck, Sec’y., 111 High St., 
Portland 3. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


INTH ANNIVERSARY OF LITHOGRAPHY 
EXHIBITION. April. Rochester Memorial 
Art Gallery. Open to all lithographers. 
Jury. Cash awards. Entry fee $1. Entry 
cards and work due Feb. 20. For further 
information write Secretary, Print Club 
of Rochester, c/o Memorial Art Gallery. 


Seattle, Wash. 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 20TH IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 10- 
Apr. 4. Seattle Art Museum. Open to all 
artists. All print media. Jury. Purchase 
prizes. Entry fee $1. Entry cards due Feb. 
16. Work due Feb. 18. For further infor- 
mation write Harold E. Kessler, Secy., 
enerent Printmakers, 1738 E. 91st, Se- 


Mar. 
Open to 


Urbana, Ill. 


NATIONAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITION 
OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
PAINTING. Feb. 28-Mar. 28, 1948. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Open to resident art- 
ists of U. S. Media: oil, encaustic, tem- 


ULENFANT 


December 15, 1947 


pera. Prizes total $7,500. Entry cards due 
Jan. 15. For blanks and further informa- 
tion write Dr. Frank J. Roos, Head, Art 
Department, 115 Architecture Building, 
University of Illinois. 


Washington, D. C. 

52ND ANNUAL WASHINGTON WATER- 
COLOR CLUB. Mar. 7-29. National Mu- 
seum,. Open to all artists. Media: water- 
color, graphic arts. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
fee $1 for non-members. For entry cards 
and further information write Mrs. Lyn 
Egbert, 201 E. Thornapple St., Chevy 
Chase, Md. 


Wichita, Kan. 

1948 DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMICS EX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 17-May 16. Wichita Art 
Association. Open to living American 
craftsmen. Media: textile weaving, silver- 
smithing, metalry, jewelry, ceramics. Jury. 
Prizes total $400. Entry fee $2. Entry cards 
& work due Mar. 31. For further informa- 
tion write Mrs. Maude G. Schollenberger, 
401 N. Belmont Ave. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Athens, Ohio 


6TH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL & WA- 
TERCOLOR SHOW. Mar. 1-31. Chubb 
Gallery, Ohio Univ. Open to residents of 
Ohio, Ind., Ill, W. Va., Pa. Ky. Jury. 
Prizes total $500. Entry cards due Feb. 
16. Work received Feb. 1-16. For further 
information write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, 
College of Fine Arts, Ohio Univ. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS 16TH 
ANNUAL. Feb. 1-29. Washington County 
Museum of Fine Arts. Open to all artists 
living between Harrisburg, Pa., Frederick, 
Md., Winchester, Va., and Cumberland, 
Md. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, prints, 
drawings, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
eards due Jan. 1. Work due Jan. 15. For 
further information write Director. 


Newark, N. J. 

SIXTH ANNUAL OPEN EXHIBITION OF 
N. J. WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Jan. 19- 
Feb. 6. Newark Art Club. Open to all 
New Jersey born and resident artists. 
Media: watercolor, pastel. Jury. Entry fee 
$1 for members, $1.50 for non-members. 
Entry cards due Jan. 9, work due Jan. 
12 at Art Club, 38 Franklin Street. 


Springfield, Mass. 
28TH ANNUAL SPRINGFIELD ART 
LEAGUE MEMBERS’ JURY SHOW. Feb. 
1-22. Smith Museum. Open to members 
(dues $3 per year). Media: oil, water- 
color, sculpture, print. Jury. Prizes. Work 
received Jan. 19, 20. For further informa- 
tion write Harry E. Woolley, Exhibition 
Chairman, 116 Converse St., Longmeadow. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jan. 2-10. Six Full-Time Scholarships offered 
by Philip Rosenthal for Spring Term to 
begin Feb. 1948 at Brooklyn Museum Art 
School. Open to all art students. Entries 
may be paintings, drawings, sculpture. All 
pictures must be framed, delivered to RoKo 
Gallery, 51 Greenwich Ave., New York 
City, where exhibition will be held Jan. 13- 
31. Entry blanks obtained at RoKo Gal- 
lery; Philip Rosenthal, 47 E. 9th St., New 
York City; Brooklyn Museum Art School, 
Eastern Parkway. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


JOHN F. AND ANNA LEE STACEY 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 1948-1949. Open 
to American citizens between ages of 18 
and 35. Fund totals $1,500. Will close 
Aug. 1, 1948. For blanks and further in- 
formation write Stacey Scholarship Com- 
mittee, Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wilshire 
Blvd. 


New York, N. Y¥. 


14 ACADEMY IN ROME PRIZE FELLOW- 
SHIPS 1948-1949 for one year beginning 
October 1, 1948, with possibility of re- 
newal. Open to citizens of U. S. who are 
mature students and artists who evidence 
ability and achievement and are capable of 
doing independent work in architecture, 
landscape architecture, musical composi- 
tion, painting, sculpture, history of art 
and classical studies. Total estimated value 
of each fellowship about $3,000. Applica- 
tions due Feb. 1. For further information 
write Exec. Sec’y., American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Ave. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” he for the educa- 
tion of Veterans under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. 

Ozenfant Teaching 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 


YOURS FOR THE 
ASKING... 


by Frederick Taubes 


New ... informative . . . illustrated 
booklet on brush techniques and care 
of brushes...for art students and artists. 
Write for your complementary copy. 


DELTA BRUSH MFG. CORP. 


121 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK 12 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 


THE 


VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 


STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 


MAX GRANICK 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 


HAND CARVED 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 


~ ART PHOTOGRAPHY 


We Specialize in Photographing 
FINE PAINTINGS and 
OBJECTS OF ART 

in Black and White 
or Full Color 


WALFRED MOORE STUDIO 


Staffed by Ex-Service Personnel 
507 Fifth Ave. RA. 6-3980 





HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
AVERY MEMORIAL 





* 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PAINTING - GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 


Catalogue Upon Request 
HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Director 


* 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartord, Connecticut 
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INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 HW. DEARBORN © CHICAG® 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Endowed. Low Taltion Rates by Semester. 
Affiliated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
lith St. & N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 


NORTON 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Now Available to the American Artist! 


ROWNEY’S 


OF LONDON 
Finest Quality Artists’ 


-COLOURS 
-BRUSHES 
-PASTELS 
-MEDIUMS 


Used by great masters since 1789! 
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ELIOT O'HARA 


Watercolor Course 


ONLY SCHEDULED 
TEACHING FOR 1948 
begins January 5 


W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 



















U. S. Distributors 
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Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

Consider a piece of lace—Rose 
Point, Duchess or Irish Crochet—and 
what is it? Nothing but thread. 
Thread—plus taste and skill, beauty 
and the charm of things seen and 
remembered. So, too, with painting 
—just cloth and oil, earth, paper or 
colored water. But what have we 
overlooked in taking down the bars 
to Modernism and advocating Democ- 
racy in Art? Well, skill and beauty, 
meaning, taste and the interest which 
depends on these things. and not on 
the raw materials involved. “The 
things that are seen are not made 
of the things that do appear.” They 
are made of ideas and inventions, of 
arrangements that please the senses 
and deliver some message to the 
mind. If we are wrong, then produce 
some modernistic lace. You won't 
have to devise it yourself; just let 
the kitten loose in the spool basket. 
For, if any daub is a work of fine 
art, and any cryptic drivel poetry, 
then by the same token any tangle 
of thread is lace. 



















Collectors Draw Lots 


[Continued from page 19] 

Henry Sexton, Moonlight, to Harry Williams. 

Henry Sexton, Jree, to L. V. Burton. 

Dorothy Sherry, The Cock, to Charles Graf. 

Leighton Smith, Petrushka, to Mrs. Fritzi Abadi. 

Leighton Smith, Red Boat, to Mrs. F. Van Leer. 

Leighton Smith, Fancy Free, to Eleanor Halsey. 

Harold Stevens, East Bronx, to Mrs. F. W. Griggs. 

Charles Stewart, Searching (sculpture), to Janice 
Walker. 

Nicolas Storm, Embankment, to Mrs. Gust New- 





Alf J. Stromsted, Bouquet, to Norman Groffman, 

Henry Sugimoto, Central Park, to Tito Goez. 

Harry Tedlie, Lilacs, to Mrs. J. Houston Shelton, 

Harry Tedlie, Still Life, to Marcie Owens. 

Willie Warder, South Ferry, to Frances Pratt. 

Hazel Ware, Market, to Frederick Maddon. 

Hazel Ware, Lovers, to Leroy Brunig. 

Hilda Weingarten, Stili Life, to Mrs. H. E. Cush- 
man. 

Drucilla Wing, Birds, to Jacob Tahmerian. 

Drucilla Wing, Child, to Richard Pleasant. 

Joe Wolins, The Lake, to Mrs. Rose Kreuit. 

Joe Wolins, Sand Cliffs, to Mrs. Christopher Wyatt. 


Missouri Valley Awards 


The Mulvane Art Museum has an- 
nounced the following awards for the 
First Annual Exhibition of Oils by Art- 
ists of the Missouri Valley, which will 
close at the Museum on December 19. 
The $500 Topeka Junior League Pur- 
chase Award went to Bessie Boris for 
Front Porch at High Noon; the $200 
Friends of Art Award, to Kady Faulk- 
ner for In Joy and in Sorrow; and the 
$100 Harrison S. Morgan Prize, to Fred 
Conway for Magic. 

Honorable mentions were given to 
Sidney Becker, Will Freund, Ted Haw- 
kins and Catherine Cole Smith. 
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Sculptor specializing in figurines 
for reproduction by leading 


china factory. Give full details. 


Box No. 1222, The Art Digest 
116 East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 






























Southern Arizona Schoo! of 


Individual instruction in drawi 
and painting. Oils - watercolors . 
black and white - portraits - tang. 
scapes and creative development, 


J. HAVARD MACPHERSON 
Oil landscapes — still-life painting 
BEATRICE EDGERLY 
Oil portraits — figure painting 


CHARLES O. GOLDEN 
Watercolor portraits 


Daily Classes 

January through April, 1948 | 
Write to P.O. Box 4182 University Staties, 
TUCSON e ARIZONA. 7 


JOHN HERRO} 


ART SCHOOL fe: 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. ST 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 











































DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 
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At Beautiful DRAWING 
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LEWIS Pacific Ocean MURAL & 
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DIRECTOR OLD MEXICO ARTS 


““APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 
692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF, 
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INSTITUTE 
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°Y ART 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS & CRAFTS 










School of Design for 
103rd YEAR. Textile ¢ 
commercial Segre \ 
tising art, art educa 

ion design, fashion 
tion, painting, interior 
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CALVIN ALBERT 


FORMERLY INSTRUCTOR AT 

INSTITUTE OF DESIGN, CHICA’ . 
has time available for a lim 
number of students in painting, draw | Ws 
ing and sculpture. Write or phone} Co: 

525 W. 123 Street © MOnument 2-941 Li 
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-OURSES BY MAIL in 
He modern, creative 
I painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


LPH M. PEARSON 
Hasthor: The New Art Education, 

aacing American Pictures (Harpers). 

OBJECTI 

i Free emotional expression in color. 
i Dramatic expression of form. 
Recreation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP ... 


| A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts. 
ins ome Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
i ose Ceramics. Unlimited contact witb 
1 Satan through study and lectures. 
Ist. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith. 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 
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“ rs and eaves Included in Tuition 
year Studi Limited small classes 

R ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 

: Technocratic School of Color 


SUMMER CLASSES YORK BEACH, MAINE 
BOX 55-D, HAMPDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


en 


DA Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Oldest art school west of fopslechions. 
nae roof of ,Cincinnati’ 's distinguished Art 
“‘climate’’ where artists gor naturally. 
Pal ones bates specia Graph hie Ars, 
‘ ture, coronas, raphic 


t enables modest cabien. Lieaieed Poe 


AGO Winter sorm : Jen. 26-2 26-May 28. Write for cata- 
: MARTHA GISTRAR, EDEN 

>NAL CINCINNATI 6, Ohio. 
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Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life 


Approved under G. I. Bill 
Public Law 16 and 346 





NTING Write for Circular 

pTuRE jg Route No. 1, Siesta Key, Sarasota, Florida 
RAL & 
HERCIAL 

ats ple LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, Me. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture. 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De 
. Fashion, Illustration, Crafte 
Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and en- 
joy many University activities. 


For information, address: 


A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
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wm INERR SCHOOL OF ART 


EAST 61st STREET 
Painting, Drawing, Ceramics 
.LEGE Sculpture, Printmaking 
AFTS Beginning and Advanced 
22, 1941 
Jon bagi | 
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ote en MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
a ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
' Ls Professional school. ag courses 
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classes. Catalog. 
ER [ ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 
BEN E. SHUTE, HEAD FINE ARTS DEPT. 
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Berlin Newsletter 
[Continued from page 4] 


away to one of the salt mines of Alt- 
Aussee near Salzburg. When Western 
Austria was occupied by the American 
Army, this hidden loot was taken to 
our Collecting Point in Munich. 

Other famous works tossed about in 
the gigantic struggle were Parmigia- 
nino’s Antea and an unforgettable land- 
scape of Claude Lorraine, as well as 
Apollo Citharoedus, one of the most 
beautiful Fifth Century sculptures found 
at Pompeii, and rich treasures of Pom- 
peian goldsmiths’ work. I wonder if 
Emma Goering ever tried them on for 
size. 

Back in Germany after an exciting 
interlude. 

Munich, the hot bed of National So- 
cialism, still has some impressive build- 
ings standing in the rubble, namely the 
Fiihrerbau where the recoveries from 
the salt mines and other repositories 
are housed, and the Haus der Kunst, 
austere modern building, characteristic 
of the architecture of the Third Reich. 
Its central portion has been turned into 
a mess and club, but one wing has been 
restored to its original use as museum 
galleries. In these fourteen rooms are 
housed the finest paintings of the Bavar- 
ian State Picture Galleries, part of the 
material which was used in the Alte 
Pinacothek and the Neue Pinacothek, 
now desolate ruins facing the Koenigs- 
platz. 

On public display are 277 pictures, 
some sculptures and tapestries—the fin- 
est exhibition, as well as the finest art 
galleries left undestroyed in Germany. 
Here in the Haus der Kunst you can 
sample the best Munich beer and see 
the six matched Rembrandts of in- 
credible beauty as well as several other 
Rembrandts not belonging to the series. 
Here are five of the greatest by Rubens, 
as well as superb examples of El Greco 
and Goya, Botticelli and Raphael. 

The second floor is devoted to Ger- 
many and the Netherlands and includes 
the great Direr self-portrait, his two 
large panels representing four apostles, 
the magnificent Van der Weyden. 

Another bit of architecture left stand- 
ing but not for long was the marble 
Ehren Temples, dedicated to the 16 
dead heroes of the Nazi “putsch” in 
November, 1923. With much serious 
pomp their bodies were taken from the 
cemetery, placed in copper caskets and 
laid to eternal rest with everlasting fire 
burning in memory of their great sacri- 
fice to the Party. MFA & A couldn't 
have this edifice for Nazi martyrs stand- 
ing there, so it had to be blown up. 
The bodies were removed, the eternal 
light snuffed out, and the solid copper, 
discovered to be copper plated, turned 
into pig iron. 


Norton Gallery Purchases 
{Continued from page 13] 


whose second canvases enter the Nor- 
ton Gallery this year are Henri Matisse 
whose portrait of Lorette was done in 
1916; Marc Chagall’s Anniversary Flow- 
ers; and Marie Laurencin’s unusual and 
charming Masquerade in Landscape, 
painted in 1908, The gallery also an- 
nounced the purchase of its first Chaim 
Soutine, Landscape. 


—E. R. Hunter, Director. 
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FINE ARTS 
COMMERCIAL ARTS 
ANATOMY 
FASHION 


WATERCOLOR 
OIL PAINTING 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
ADVERTISING DESIGN 
- * e 
Outstanding Artists Now Teaching; 
Lecturers Invited 
7 * oe 
Open All Year. Only 26 Minutes from 
Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
materials under G. I. Bill of Rights. 
Modern, Fireproof Building. 
a 
Write for Catalogue E. 
For Civilians and Veterans 


T. R. BOGUT, Director 
65 Clinton Street 
NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
Mitchell 2-8378 


In New, 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF ART 


20 (nstructers 


Fer Information Address: VANCE KIRKLAND, DIRECTOR, 
1452 COURT PLACE, DENVER, COLORADO 


KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 


AND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Complete professional instruction in all branches of 
fine and applied arts. 12 new studios. All. buildings 
modernized. Latest equipment. Dormitories. Day, night 
and summer classes. 10 acre campus. Catalog on request. 


Dept. 14, K. C. Art Institute, K. C. 2, Mo. 










COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


AUTUMN =a SEPT. 15 - JAN. 26 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, EDGAR BRITTON, 
HENRY F. LENNING 


Classes in drawing, painting, mural design, 
graphic arts and art history. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
a ee 


YLAND 


Pe 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration. Stage Craft. etc. Catalogs on request. 


ARCHIPENKO 


SCHOOL OF MODERN ART 


DAY and EVENING 

Sculpture + Painting - Drawing * Ceramic - Desiga 
Register Now — WA. 4-4815 

224 West 4th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





















Drawing, Painting, 
Antique, Commercial Art, Airbrush 
New Cataleg Jesslen Mi. Carbes, Director 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL SECRETARY 
154 West 57th Street, 


: WILFORD S. CONROW 
New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 





NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, ROGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, 
GORDON GRANT, MRS. GARNET DAVY GROSSE, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, THOMAS 
F. MORRIS, HOBART NICHOLS, DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, 
HERBERT M. STOOPS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW WENGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, 
JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL BROADWELL WILLIAMSON, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


were not to be had, even for American 
dollars. The League was asked to use 
its good offices to have the necessary 
supplies shipped by air mail. They were 
sent the next day after we had the 


Art Week Reports 


This is notice to all our Chapter 
Chairmen and Directors of American 
Art Week to get their reports together, 










ern Germany and still is demanding j 
billion dollars indemnity besides, 


League’s Annual Dinner 


Our Committee on the Annual Diz 
ner for the League is busy with j 
plans. The announcement for its datg }Sculp 
has not been definitely settled excey) Th 
that it will be sometime in February, editor: 

The Honor Roll, which is an impor,.jsculpt 
ant part of the occasion, is receiving} colum 
citations from various parts of thy Wé 
country, so the list of honorees wyjof ign 
have to be made later. and n 

It can be announced that your Boapjj been | 
has made three designations to receiye) prope! 
its scrolls. These, in alphabetical order, Th 
are Frank W. Benson, distinguisheaj which 
painter and etcher; Jay N. (Ding) Dagj.j menti 
ing, internationally known cartoonist} Mr. F 
and James E. Fraser, eminent sculptor] not be 
These names could have been arranged tors ' 
in any other order, for each is an out of the 
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please, as early - possible, and note request. standing figure in his field and in thg W‘ 
this shipping direction. Address them Here is something to set us wonder- world of art. The League takes pride our tl 
~v ‘ s ing if it is not possible to get some of in the gracious letters of acceptang) seem 
Mr. Wilford S. Conrow these industries going which are in no each of these has written. ing Pp 
Attention Mr. Jerry Nelson wise tied up with armaments. Alone, they would make any event gj photo 
Carnegie Hall Studios—56th Street True, the great I.G. Farben Company, notable one, and our coming ann hAn T 
_ Entrance which apparently controlled most of get-together will be something to look 

New York City the dye industry, was, it appears, lend- forward to. Again we want to str. 2° 
* * * ing itself whole-heartedly to the Ger- to our various Chapters the importance Art D 
Ceals to Newcastle man war machine. This will likely be of the Honor Roll and the splendid » he 
a ee See torn apart. It is to be hoped that those portunity it holds for honoring those ig »@"" 
The League has recently been respon- industries which will help get the coun- your sections who have achieved dis4 “° ‘ 
sible for having artists material and _ try back on its feet and off of those of tinction in the field of art or who have they 
brushes shipped to Nurnberg, Germany. our taxpayers can be speedily rejuvin- rendered special services in its cause. upset 
It gives one pause when it is to be re-_ ated. Call attention of this to your leading. We 
membered that Nurnberg was formerly It is further to be hoped that the in- clubs and business organizations ang” his 
the artists brush center of the world. come derived from such operation can show how it is possible to get th imple 
Portraits were to be painted of two be safeguarded from the avaricious recognition through the Honor Roll i oor 
of this country’s distinguished repre- Russian bear which has been carrying a nation-wide way. You should be activ contr 
sentatives and artists materials simply off all the factory equipment of East- in this and we suggest that if you ar ins 
our a 
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Artist, Color Chemist and maker of Shiva Artists’ Colors sugge 

f for over 30 years, creator of the brilliant panorama artist 

of color for Chicago's Century of Progress for 1933-34. ghd 

PRESENTS ANOTHER COLOR TRIUMPH oc 

and g 

SHIVA COMPLEMENTARY COLORS _ 

: eight scientifically formulated colors for the instructor and student of color. a 

S PONSOL TERTIARY COLORS Amer 

six colors of distinctive character for the discriminating artist. =, 


PONSOL GLAZING COLORS 





Mr. Shive’s personal supervision and the finest color-grinding mills and equipment 
ere your guarantee of the utmost in quality. 


Comp oun ier of 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES DIRECT TO SHIVA 


PHALIP ssid vitaliel ti 


eleven colors unsurpassed for brilliancy and permanency formulated for the mixed 
technique of painting and glazing with Shiva Oil and Casein Colors. 


SHIVA STANDARD OIL COLORS, the final approach to color perfection. 
SHIVA PROFESSIONAL OIL COLORS, for the student. 
SHIVA CASEIN COLORS, for artists and illustrators. 


SHIVA COLORS may be obtained from our factory in Chicago and through our New York representative. 
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ot fully informed that you can learn all about it by writ- 
g to Mr. Paul W. Whitener, National Director, Honor Roll, 
/o Hickory Museum of Art, Hickory, North Carolina. 


3} Sculptor Is Credited 


This news deserves a headline. Whether or not some 







ruary, editors are beginning to see the justice of giving credit to 


nport. sculptors when a picture of their work is printed in the news 






eiving columns, that credit has been given in three cases recently. 
f the) We had cause recently to call attention to this practice 
s will} of ignoring the artist, regarding it as a great discourtesy 
and not very good reporting. Since then these events have 








Boandj been pictured in the papers and the names of the sculptors 
receive) properly included. 
order, 


The last one was of the proposed statue of Patton, of 
uished} which a papier mache model was exhibited, and the story 
) Dail. mentioned it as the work of James Earle Fraser. Perhaps 
conist| Mr. Fraser’s prominence is so outstanding he simply could 
ulptor} not be overlooked, but the others were lesser known sculp- 
raneaji tors who also received proper credit in the reproduction 
of their work. 

We congratulate the responsible editors and they have 
Jour thanks. Maybe we are prejudiced but this credit does 
seem as important, and we firmly believe it is to the read- 

























— ing public, as the line crediting “Associated Press Wire- 
vent aj photo” which always appears. 

annual Art Dealers Getting Together 

7 The League has been more than usually interested in 
ortane Art Dealers recently because of a number of inquiries during 
did sj the past three months or so, and there have even been com- 
hose jg Paints about them. That there have been and are still bad 
ed tie eggs among them is a fact which militates against them and 
10 haw they likely are coming to realize it. An aching corn can 
aus upset the whole body. 

leadin We are in agreement with Mr. Boswell when he writes 
ns angi@ his editorial columns—‘“When the art dealers begin to 
ot tha implement their program with practical actualities (such as 
Roll i co-operative exhibitions, national membership and uniform 
> antl contracts), and start praising each other’s artists—then it 
you an will be time to pass the orchids.” 





The League has had dealers who were imposing upon 
our artists put out of business, places padlocked, and one 
fraud even committed to the penitentiary by Uncle Sam. 
It seems to the League that the first duty of any new asso- 
ciation is to clean house, set up a code of ethics which shall 
be a must with every member of the association. When they 
are ready for that the League can make some valuable 
suggestions. These are mostly inspired by complaints from 
artists over the country who have reasons to feel they 
were stung. 

It is really too bad that our leading and reputable deal- 
ers should have to feel any bad effects from the high-binders 
and grafters who set up “galleries,” but they do. It is like a 
skunk getting under the house. It makes the whole place— 
oh, you know. 

The League, by far the largest art organization in 
America, has been devoting itself for 20 years to the prob- 
lems of the artists and we know that one of their greatest 
problems is the dealer. 


What Ails Art? 


The get-together movement of the dealers is inspired, 
unquestionably, by the sleeping sickness in art in the country. 
To us it seems hardly possible to kill off a large section of 
art and compel the whole country to like only one kind. 

A number of dealers and the art critics generally, we be- 
lieve, are largely, if not wholly, responsible for this. At least 
they do not qualify under the League’s idea of fairness, and 
our Fair Jury plan was conceived and set up because of the 
general lop-sided condition in which art was finding itself. 

Many galleries and a lot of museums exclude all work 
they term academic and once only in a blue moon do any 
teviews of this sort of work appear in our large papers. 

Our survey shows a great preponderance of our public 
feler their pictures realistic in color and drawing. They 
be terribly backward and dumb, as some writers classify 
but after all, they do hold the purse-strings, and except 
those few museums which have their endowments and 
h afford to speculate, they are the ones who buy art. And, 
fangely enough, they insist they know what they want. 

' It is hardly good business, it seems to us, to ignore them 
itirely, or belittle them. 

The League has insisted on fairness to all. 

—ALBERT T. REID. 


December 15, 1947 37 
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Abduction of Rebecca—Eugene Delacroix (1798-1863) 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Sargen ae Culers 


Sargent colors have long been the choice of artists 

of eminence. Their ‘good judgment in selecting . 
Sargent oils is confirmed by laboratory experi- | 
ment. Even the highest government standards, 
which ‘are not met by many foreign colors, are : 


exceeded by the Fine Arts Colors of Sargent. 


\ 


for the discriminating Artist 
Oils ¢ Water Colers 
Pastels 


Air Brush Colors 
and others 


- American Artists’ Color Works, Inc.» - 
_ Sargent Building =; 53601: First Avenue 
Brooklyn 20, N.Y... 


yom COLORS by SARGENT 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 
Art Institute Zo Jan. 8: 2nd Re- 
gional Crafts Annual. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute of Art To Dec. 28: 2nd 
National Biennial Print Show. 


ATHENS, GA. 
Univ. of Ga. To Dec. 20: 
Dodd. 


ATLANTA, GA. 

The Gallery Dec.: Holiday Exhibi- 
tion, Watercolors & Drawings. 
High Museum Dec.: Robert Rogers. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Dec.: Siamese Art; 
To Jan. 4: Rembski; Glushakow. 
Walters Art Gallery To Jan. 1: 
Paintings Looted From Holland. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards To Dec. 27: Inna 
Garsoian, New England Land- 
scapes. 

Institute of Modern Art 7o Dec. 
21: 30 Mass. Painters in 1947. 
Museum of Fine Arts J7To Jan. 4: 
Satires by Rowlandson € Gillray. 
Public Library Dec.: Watercolor 
Drawings by Rowlandson. 

Vose Galleries Dec.: Christmas Ex- 
hibition; John Whorf; Charles Heil. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery Jo Dec. 28: 10 
Pacific Northwest Painters. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Mint Museum To Dec. 24: Draw- 
ings & Prints from Midtown Gal- 
lery. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Dec.: John Fabion; 
A. Pattison; M. Schongauer. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum T7o Feb. 1: Masters of 
Printmaking; Dec.: Chinese 
Bronzes. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

Pomona College To Dec. 22: Meiro- 
politan Museum French Paintings. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum Dec. 20-Jan. 4: 
Textiles; Ceramics. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art Jo Jan. 11: Ex- 
hibition of Gold; La Tausca Paint 
ings. 

Town & Country Gallery 7o Dec. 
28: 8. Bookatz Watercolors, Oils. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Art Center To Jan. 12: Eakins. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Dec.: 17th, 
18th Cent. Northern Italian Works. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Art Jo Dec. 28: Mex- 
ican Prints; To Jan. 4: Texas 
General. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Jan. 11: Italian 
Masters, Knoedler Gallery Loan. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Cyril’s Studio Gallery To Jan. 15: 
Moholy-Nagy Memorial Exhibition. 
Institute of Arts To Dec. 28: Col- 
ored Block Prints, Charles Smith. 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Art Assn. To Dec. 27: Bill Bomar. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wedsworth Atheneum 7o Jan. 3: 
Painting Toward Architecture. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Stendahl Galleries Dec.: Ancient 
American, Modern French Art. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Art Jo Dec. 28: Gon- 
zalez. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Museum Dec.: Medieval Ii- 
luminated Manuscripts. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Dec.: Dosmantes. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Associated American Artists To Jan. 
6: International Art Show. 
Coronado Gallery Dec.: Christmas 
Exhibition; All Media. 

County Museum 7o Jan. 2: Frans 
Hals-Rembrandt Loan Exhibition. 
Cowie Galleries Dec.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 

Decker Studios Dec.: N. Worthing- 
ton. 

Hartwell Galleries Dec.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 
Hatfield Galleries Dec.: 
French Paintings. 
Gallery Mid-20th Cent. Art. Dec.: 
Modern American Paintings. 
Taylor Galleries Dec.; Benton Scott; 
Ben Messick. 

Vigeveno Galleries Dec.: American 
€@ French Paintings Under $500. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Univ. of La. To Dec. 21: Stefan 
Hirsch; War Paintings. 
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MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery To Jan. 11: Paint- 
ings from Corcoran Biennial. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Dec.: Paul Revere 
and His Time. 

Walker Center To Jan. 11: Useful 
Gifis; To Feb.: Idea House Il. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 28: Contempo- 
rary Painters and Sculptors. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Oils; 
Metropolitan Museum Loan Show. 
MONTREAL 

Art Assoc. To Jan. 3: Memorial 
Shows; Alphonse Jongers, Hugh 
Jones. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Art Club 7o Dec. 24: Frede Vidar. 
Newark Museum T7o Jan. 26: Gifts 
Under $10; Permanent Collection. 


PASADENA, CALIF. 
Art Institute Dec.: Contemporary 
English Watercolors & Drawings. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Dec. 28: Alfred 
Levitt; From Dec. 21: Carl Gaert- 
ner, 

Artists Gallery To Dec. 24: Paint- 
ings by Thomas T. Bostelle. 
Carlen Gallery Dec.: Palestinian 
Art. 

De Braux Gallery Dec.; Jean Dufy. 
Museum of Art Jo Jan. 25; Folk 
Prints of France and Spain, 
Print Club To Jan. 2: 19th Annual. 
Woodmere Gallery To Dec. 22: 
Paintings by Mary C. Burgess. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center Dec. 20-Jan. 
11: Hans Hofmann Gouaches. 
Carnegie Institute 7o Dec. 28: Cur- 

rent American Prints. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art To Jan. 25: Paint- 
ing in the Ancient World. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Three 
Virginia Artists. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Gallery Dec.: Pepsi-Cola 
Paintings of the Year. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Feb. 7: Con- 
temporary European Prints. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery Dec.: Otis Oldfield; 
Old Masters; J. L. Nordman. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris To Dec. 27: Joe 
Knowles; George Post; S. Backus, 
Jr. 

Legion of Honor 7o Jan. 4: 2nd 
Annual Exhibition of Painting. 
Museum of Art To Dec. 28: Keith 
Martin; Picasso; Orozco. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Modern Art Gallery Dec.: Contem- 
porary Paintings and Sculpture. 
Art Museum Dec.: Harlan Lizer, 
Gisella Loeffler; Watercolors. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum To Jan. 4: 
rary American Ceramics. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Art Assoc. Dec.: Ohio Watercolor 
Society 28rd Annual. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 15: 
Art & Life of 18th Cent. France. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

Swope Gallery Dec.: Christmas Ex- 
hibition, Chicago Gallery Assoc. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Dec.: Early Amer- 
ican Glass. 

Usraok, Bw. YF. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor To Dec. 
28: Paintings by Arthur Dove. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

American Univ. To Jan. §: Artists’ 
Guild Members’ Exhibition. 

Arts Club To Jan. 2: Landscape 
Club Members’ Exhibition. 

Bush & Weeks Dec.: Jozef Pielage. 
Corcoran Gallery Dec.: Alexander 
James Memorial Exhibition. 
National Gallery From Dec. 21: 
Art of France in Prints @ Books. 
Pan American Union 7o Jan. 5: 
Carlos Prado. 

Phillips Gallery To Jan. 5: J. Mc- 
Laughlin; L. Phillips; A. V. Tack. 
Smithsonian Institution To Jan. 4: 
Charles Dahigreen Etchings. 
Whyte Gallery Dec.: Haitian Pop- 
ular Paintings. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery To Dec. 28: Fact € 
Fantasy; Hand Blocked Textiles. 
WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 29: Paintings 
by Jean Chariot. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To Jan. 1: Diego Rivera; 
Color Prints by William Biake. 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Smith Gallery Dec.: Paintings and 
Graphic Arts Group. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 28: Regional 
Biennial; Prints. 


Contempo- 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) Dec. 22- 
Jan. 10: Harry Sternberg. 


Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Dec.: 
Selected Old Masters. 


Allison & Co. (32E57) To Dec. 20: 
George Bellows Paintings. 


American Academy (633W155) 7o 
Feb. 1: Jo Davidson Retrospective. 


American British Art Center (44W 
56) Dec.: Ladwig. 


An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Jan. 31: John Marin. 


Architectural League (115E40) To 
Jan. 1: Modern Sculpture. 


Argent Galleries (42W57) To Dec. 
28: Watercolor Group. 


Artists’ Gallery (61E57) To Dec. 
26: Selected Paintings. 


Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) From Dec. 22: 8. Rosen- 
berg. 


Babcock Gallery (38E57) Dec.: Se- 
lected Intimate Paintings. 


Barbizon Plaza Gallery (Sixth at 
58) To Jan. 10: Hannah Moscon. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
Dec.: Ghristmas Group Show. 

Bignou Gallery (32E67) Dec.: Sal- 
vador Dali, Recent Paintings. 

Binet Gallery (67E67) Dec. 20-Jan. 
2: Christmas Exhibition. 

Bland Gallery (45E57) Dec.: Early 
American Paintings. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Dec. 22- 
Jan. 3: Madeline Wormser. 

Botanical Garden Museum (Bronx 
Pk.) To Jan. 2: Artists Guild. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
Dec.: Art &€ A Neighborhood; 
Lagos D’Ebneth Drawings. (Art 
School Gallery) Dec.: Miller, Stein- 
berg. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Dec. 
28: Alexander Calder. 

Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) Dec.-: 
Ellen Lanyon; Roland Ginzel; Emil 
White. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) To Dec. 
27: Watercolors by Franz Bueb. 

Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Charles) 
Dec.: Group Exhibition. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) Dec.: 
Christmas Group Exhibition. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) T7o 
Dec. 26: Paintings for Christmas. 

Contemporary House (7E20) Dec.: 
Danish Contemporary Paintings. 

Dix Gallery (760 Mad.) To Jan. 3: 
Edward Lear Drawings, Paintings. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) Jo Dec. 
27: War Paintings, Jacob Law- 
rence & Christmas Paintings. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
Jan. 10: Paintings by Hayter. 

Durlacher Bros. (11E57) To Dec. 
24: Walter Stuempfig Paintings. 

Duveen Bros., Inc. (720 Fifth) 
Dec.: Tapestries. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) To Dec. 24: 
Chris:‘mas Group Exhibition. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) T7o 
Dec. 27: Maude Cole. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) Dec.: 
Christmas Group Exhibition. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) To 
Dec. 20: Vaclav Vytlacil. 

Ferargil (63E57) To Dec. 25: John 
Pike Watercolors; Christmas Show. 

44th St. Gallery (133W44) Dec.: 
Christmas Group Exhibition. 

French & Co. (210E57) Dec.: Mas- 
terpieces of Tapestry. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Dec.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

(20E49) 


Friedman Gallery 

John Groth. 
Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Dec. 23: Christmas Show and Sale. 
Gimbel’s Art Gallery (Bdwy. at 33) 
Dec.: Fried Pal Exhibition. 
Grand Central Galleries (15 Vand.) 
To Dec. 20: Inness; Rosario Ger- 
bino; To Dec. 27: George Wright; 
Christmas Sale. (55E57) To Dec. 
20: Frank Duncan. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Dec.: 
Permanent Collectjon. 

Harlow & Co. (42E57) Dec.: W. 
Russell Flint, Watercolors, Draw- 
ings. 

Hocker Studio (107 MacDougal 
St.) To Dec. 21: Trew Hocker 
Oits. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) To Jan. 10: 
Corbellini Paintings. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Dec.: 
Stow Wengenroth Lithographs. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Dec.: 
Modern French Prints and Oils. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Jan. 3: 
Charles Rain. 

Kraushaar Gallery (82E57) To Jan. 
8: Watercolors, Drawings, Prints. 
Laurel Gallery (48E57) Dec.: Gal- 
lery and Other Prints. 
Levitt Gallery (16W57) To Dec. 27: 
Douglas Brown Watercolors. 

John Levy Gallery (11E67) Dec.: 
Old Masters. 


Dec.: 


Julien Levy Gallery (42 
Jan. 3: Sculpture by Maria, 


Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) 
Kanelba; The Natzler’s ¢ 


Little Gallery (Barbizon—ty 
63) To Jan. 5: Helen Cham 
Paintings. 


Luyber Galleries (112E57) 
20: Leon Karp; Dec. 2 
Group Exhibition, 


Macbeth Gallery (11E57) 
3: Watercolors by Contem 
American Artists, 4 


Matisse Gallery (41557) § 
Tamayo Recent Paintings, 


Metropolitan Museum (Fifth g 
Dec.; Japanese Prints; 
Tapestries; Northern Got 

Midtown Galleries (605 
Dec. 27: Christmas Group” 

Milch Galleries (55E57) % 
27: Early and Contempo 
ican Artists. i 

Morgan Library (29E36) DB 
to 19th Century Bibles. 

Morton Galleries (117W58) 
29: Group Exhibition. 

Museum of City of N. Y, 
at 103) Dec.: A Survey of B 

Museum of Modern Art ( 

To Jan. 4: Ben Shahn; Ei 
of Design; Mies Van der 

Museum of Natural History { 
Pk. W. at 79) Dec.: A. 4@ 
Watercolors of Orchids. 

Museum of Non-Objective 
(24E54) Dec.: Group &. 

National Academy (1083 
To Dec. 28: Audubon Ani 

National Arts Club (15 @G 
Pk.) To Dec. 8%: 4 
Veterans Society of Artists” 
nual, 3 

New-Age Gallery (133E56) 
Annual Christmas Exhibit 

N. Y. Historical Society (Cent, 
W. at 77) To Jan. 4: Wm. Ri 
by Miller; Frederic Reming 

N. Y. Teachers Guild (2E23) 
Ben Ganz Paintings. 3 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) 
Distinctive Paintings. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) 
19th Century American Pai 
Newton Gallery (11E57) Dees 

gime Gilbert. 

Nicholson Gallery (69E57) 
Group Exhibition. ie: 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) To 
15: Modern French Paintings,” 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Dec 
Jan. 3: Lewis Rubenstein. 4 

Opportunity Gallery (9W57) ~ 
Jan. 8: Purser. a 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) To 
3: Herbert Ferber Sculpture 

Passedoit Gallery (121E67) © 
Jan. 3: Holiday Group E 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To 
11th Annual Holiday Show. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) Dec.: 
mion Wiegand Collages. i 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) 
Felix Kelly, Portraits of i 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Henry Varnum Poor € 
Vincent Campanella Watere 

Roberts Art Gallery (380 
Dec.: Permanent Group 8 

RoKo Gallery (51 Gree 
Dec.: Paintings, Ceramics, ~ 

Rosenberg Galleries (16E57) 
Jan. $8: Karl Knaths 

Salpeter Gallery (128E56) B 
Nicholas Burliuk Watercolor,” 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery ( 

To Dec. 26: Ellen Colmar 
ture. ee 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (6 
Dec.: Permanent Collection. 

School for Art Studies (250 
Dee.: Second Students A 

Schultheis Galleries (156 
Lane) Dec.: Old Masters. — 

Schoneman Galleries (73E57) B® 
Fine Paintings. All Schools. 

Sculptors Gallery (4W8) Decca 
stract, Non-Objective Work. 

Seligmann Galleries (5E57) Tow 
3: Modern Haitian Art. = 

Serigraph Galleries (38W5 
Jan. $: Christmas Gifis 


tion. 4 
E. & A. Silberman Galleries” 
E57) Dec.: Old Masters. | 
Society of MTlustrators (1% 
To Dec. 26; Al Parker. ; 
Tribune Art Center (1008 
Dec.: Unknown Van Goghs. 
Village Art Center (224 Wav 
To Dec. 28: Graphic Arts 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) 
Don Manfredi. : 
Whitney Museum (10W8) 70 
25: Contemporary American F 


ing. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To 
10: French 19th Cent. D 
Willard Gallery (32E57) 
Mark Tobey. : 
Young Gallery (1E57) Det. 
and Modern Paintings. 
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